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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


WILHELM HAAS. 


'ilhelin Haas, the legal representative {Gene*dtanmU)‘ of the National 
iticn of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, died at Darmstadt on 
;;hth of February. The German agricultural world has lost in him 
its most valuable members; For forty years he took a leading part' 
agricultural co-operative movement of Germany, first of all in the 
rhat limited sphere of his native country, the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 
iter, after 1883, as head of tkeReichsverband der deutschen hndwiri- 
chen> Gemsstnsckajlen. > (National Federation, of German Agricultural 
erative Societies), This federation, the proportions of which were at 
ut modest, developed under his direction until it has become a power, 
^miration for almost the whole of German agricultural co-operation, 
ot only for the German farmers: is his death a great loss. The sincere 
lenoes sentito the National Federation from a large number of foreign 
ries show the high consideration in which Haas was held even beyond 
ontiers of the German Empire. And indeed, his action was not 
dto the field of 'German co-operation, for the: more the latter has 
iped.the more it has served as the model for foreign countries, 
laas always assisted the co-operative movement abroad both act- 
ual with advice and, in the same way, he always did his utmost to 
by the experience of . other countries and the results obtained in 
for the benefit of German agriculture. He was in friendly rda- 
with most of the men working for the same ends as himself in other 
and his great services to: the cooperative institutions received 
Siting reward imicjofi, when, on the foundation of the International 
ation of Agrieultttral Co-operative Societies, he was appointed its 
lent 

bnsrdering the eminent personality of the. deceased, the readers of 
eriod&al couldnot be satisfied, if- we did not give some account of his 
id his work, 
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TTaag was bom at Darmstadt on October 26th., 1839. He attend^ 
town gymnasium and then from 1857 to 1861 be studied law at then 
versity of Giessen. In 1862, he entered theservice of the Government 
Grand Duchy of Hesse. In 1869 he was appointed district assessor (ft 
assessor) of the Grand Duchy in the office of the Friedberg Distijct 
Upper Hesse. Ten years latm,ini879,hewas Councillor ofPoifcefPo/iej 
at Darmstadt, and, in r886, he was District Councillor (Kreisrat) f cr 
Offenbach district. He held this important office until 1900. Then ft 
the Government service to devote himself entirely to his other dutj e 
such various character. 

In 1872 he began his work in the field of co-operative organizat 
which was to have such happy results. He founded that year the 4 
cultural Distributive Union of Friedberg (Hesse). Already in his posii 
as member of the Provincial Agricultural Union of Starkenberg, of wft 
he was later on president, he had had opportunity for familiarising hinia 
with the needs and aspirations of the agricultural world. Witt | 
loan and savings banks, the agricultural distributive unions were 6 
earliest agricultural associations of Germany. Their object was to prob 
their members against the losses they might have to suffer through # 
very unsatisfactory conditions of the trade in cattle foods, manure, a 
seeds at that date. It was in the Grand Duchy of Hesse they first extent 
themselves and in greater number than elsewhere. But, as long as th 
acted independently of each other they could only partly succeed j 
protecting the farmers registered with them from those speculating ini 
most important farm requisites. Very well informed as to the stain 
things, Haas conceived the plan of Uniting in a single federation thesocieti 
which were too weak by themselves . The proposal was well received by 
large number of persons at the head of the co-operative institutions oil 
Grand Duchy of Hesse. They charged him to address an invitation tot 
18 agricultural distributive Unions then existing in the Grand Duchy a 
he did so on June 19th., 1873. He showed them the melancholy sitaati 
of agriculture and proved to them how necessary it was to unite f 
societies in a federation. On the initiative of 16 societies a meeting 1 
held at Mainz on June 30th., 1873. This meeting fully approved the idea 
Haas for the improvement of the conduct of affairs of the societies ! 
mutual communication of their experiences and by procuring the membi 
greater advantages by means of collective contracts for the purchase 
farm requisites. Fifteen societies, with altogether 1,070 members imm 
iately adhered to the projected federation. 

Haas was elected president of the Federation. Inthatofficehesoonga 
proof of extraordinary talent as an organizer and adminis trator. Inasbi 
rime the agricultural distributive unions increased very remarkably ini 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, so that, at the end of 1875, the number of societ 
belonging to the Federation were already 40. The efforts of the Fedorf 
were crowned with complete success. It did not confine itself to doisgi 
utmost to obtain better terms for the farmers by means of collective pi 
chase. It also interested itself in arranging that the articles .suppii 
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d be of good quality. With this object it succeeded in introducing 
g the clauses rf the contracts with the suppliers the principle that 
oods should only be paid for in proportion to the quantity utilisable 
iablished by chemical analysis. In this way with the assistance of the 
istadt experimental farm, it was able effectually to combat fraud, 
i was formerly prevalent in the trade in farm requisites. In addition 
Federation got rid of the danger that the farmers, while having 
rse to credit might become slaves of the merchants and be more and 
taken advantage of in future. 

Che Federation continued working up to 1890 to the great advant- 
jf agriculture in the Grand Duchy. It was then transformed 
1 federation of all the different sorts of agricultural cooperative soci- 
Its action was now limited to the representation of the general in- 
s of the co-operative societies and particularly to the inspection of the 
ted societies, as prescribed in the law on co-operative societies. Its 
as intermediary for the collective purchase of goods was entrusted 
:entral co-operative society, the foundation of which had been made 
ole by the new law. • 

Che methods of preceding adopted by the Federation of the Grand 
y of Hesse and the systems employed by it were soon taken as ex- 
s in the foundation of co-operative purchase societies and federations 
her parts of the German Empire. Some associations founded in the 
s adjoining the Grand Duchy of Hesse, in the districts near the 
er, even requested to be affiliated to the Federation. Their applica- 
could not be accepted. Haas, in fact, as he declared in 1876, thought 
ferablc that these associations should endeavour to promote the found- 
of new societies in their own districts and afterwards unite with 
in provincial or national federations. 

lut, at the same time, Haas already showed the possibility of 
uniting the district federations so formed in their turn in a general 
Uion. The idea became realisable in 1883. After a long ex- 
£ of opinions and views both by letter and word of mouth between 
and the other managers of the co-operative institutions, on February 
1883, on the occasion of the meeting of the Board of Agriculture 
scAe Landmrischafisrat) at Berlin, a preparatory Understanding was 
to by Haas, and nine other representatives of the agricultural cooper- 
societies. It was unanimously decided to promote a federation of agri- 
al co-operative pUichasesoeieties and dairies. An invitation was then 
>ut, signed by a large number of persons distinguished in the co-oper- 
world. On July 6th., 1883, on the occasion of the Hamburg Intema- 
Cattle Show,, a meeting was held attended by 51 representatives from 
ar50 '- s parts of the Empire, which led to the formation of the Feder- 
of German Agricultural Go-operative Societies (Vereinigtmg deutscher 
rtschaftlichen Gmosscnschaften). At first, it was composed of nine 
itkms, which had 239 societies as members, 132 of which belonged 
6 ^ e ^ er£k ^ 0n Agricultural Distributive Societies of the Grand 
? of Basse and 9 co-operative dairies. Again this time Haas was 
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eleetedpresidentand manager. From' this moment: his, name fa do 
aaw*»»*»d with the most important events of Germ an agricultural ccki 
ative life Tbadevelopment of this confederation, which iniSqa ass® 
the name of General -Federation {Allgemeintr Verbatufy,, and iiiiqojt 
oft National Federation of Goman Agricultural Coroperatfee ■ Soci> 
(Racksverband der ■ doUxhen loxiwirUchaftiuhm Geaossmschajtth), 
not be considered apartrfromitltat: oft German agrictilturak ctwrperaf 
generally. The Federation hist of allhad its head quartersat Darmsti 
In 1886, it followed Haas to Offenbach, and finally dnstellefLitself aj 
at' Darmstadt in 1900. 

During the first seven years, the confederation was: only a common c 
tre forth* greater numberof co-operative purchase societies: of Genu 
and some co-operative dairies, for ‘the loanandsavings hanks. had air® 
their central head quarters at Neuwied in the Federationfor the Defenci 
the Interests of: the Agricultural Societies (A mattschaftsverbani) fara 
by-Raiffeisen, which became later on the General Federation (General ) 
bam f). The office of the Confederation was essentially to safeguard 
collective interests and to help the federations and' affiliated co-operat 
societies by mutual advice and exchange of information, as well as 
encouraging the continually increasing development :of agricultural coop 
ation. From the start, it served as intermediary far the collective p 
chase' of goods. Die action exerted by the Federation of the Grand Dm 
of Hesse had already shown the utility a central organ of this kind 
have for- the purchase Unions . The f oundation of this > confederation was 
quite special importance for the co-operative dairies, still quite young 1 
on the way to rapid development. What 1 they had wanted hitherto* 
cohesion ; so they had had no means of coming to an understanding wi 
each other or of mutually advising and helping each other in their four 
ation and the management of their business. An agreement for the pilrjx 
was the more necessary as the first co-operative dairies had a large muni 
of difficulties to overcome, due not only to external circumstances but al 
to errors in their organization and their working. Itc is- precisely 
connection with farms which are less suited than other; businesses' to a u 
form system and every where call for treatment; in conformity with ;; 
eial circumstances, that often problems and doubts arise that cannot, 
settled without the advice of specialist members . 

After the death of Raiffeisen in 1889, it was . decided; to receive ev 
agricultural creditsodeties as members of the Federation, There were ti 
from this moment two federations for these institutes and they were long* 
enues. This dualism in the world of agricultural co-operation was not cat® 
bythe new decision, for it had already long; been, manifest, even from 0 
firstffoundation of the National Federation. * It was due to Raiffeisen si 
Haas and his followers not having 'the. same' ccnccpticnof the manr.c: 
which agricultural co-operation must work nor of theend to be assig# 
to it; 1 

At> first Haas had collaborated with Raiffeisen in tire realisation of « 
of hfe moet important projects. Whar in 1874; seeing tiwr high position Hr 
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jn the oo-ojewtive world ofthe Grand Duchy of Hesse; Rajftekai ; 
jvotaai togain hirafor this project of bis; be accepted with enthusiasm, 
idea was.tafoUnd a co-operative bankfor tbeGraud Duchy oi Hasee 
the Rhenish' Palatinate. Lite the Westphalian Agricultural B ank 
eted atthesametimeandthe Rhenish Agricultural Co-operative Bank 
dy founded/ 111187*, the n«e bank was intended/ to serve asinlermed- 
jetween the societies and the General Agricultural /Bank which was 
i founded; But as the attempt madehy Raiffeisen; to found the General 
; failed hr-1876, the; Bank of the Grand Duchy of Hesse; inaugurated in 
resence, on April 7th., 1874, was also dissolved. The consequence was 
flie Joan and savings banks . of the Grand Duchy of ? Hesse continued 
work for their own account In 1879 they openly broke with Raiffeisen, 
mited in a Territorial Federation of the?Loan and Savings Banks of 
hand Duchy of; Hesse. This federation was soon in dose relation with 
federation of Agricultural Co-operative Distributive Societies of the 
d Duchy of Hesse. When, later, at the end of 1879, this confederation 
transformed, and, in consequence of the adherence of aquantity of so- 
scarrying on business in other territories than that of the Grand Duchy 
sse,' became the Federation of the South and West German Agrfeul- 
Credit Societies, Haaaiwas elected president Thus, in consequence 
; personallink between the two federations, agricultural co-operation in 
irandDuchy of Hesse was entirely under one management, even before 
; completely united as it became in 1890. 

h the struggle for the leadership of the German agricultural cocop- 
t movement between Raiffeisen's General Federation and the National 
ation, the latter incontestably had the advantage, To understand 
m must remember the constrasting principles o the two federations; 
the very basis from which Raiffeisen started in /.founding his loan/ 
avings banks was the Christian idea of brotherly love. He did 
lace; the; economic advantages the societies offered their members in . 
rst line. His principal object was the spiritual and moral elevation : 
: agricultural population by means of the educative influence of asso- 
rt and, in addition, the support and encouragement granted, above all, 

: needy and to persons in bad circumstances. He did not therefore 
allow the profits obtained in the business to.be distributed .among the 
reis at the end of the year or at the dissolution of the society. He 
led that such profits should form an indivisible fund for.tbe;society 
whatever was not required for working capital,, to allow of theasso- 
® discharging its? economic office, should be devoted to; charity. 
Raiffeisen made the recognition and the practice of these fund- 
tal principles a conditio^ for the admission of societies into his feder- 
? _ S*sides his system was dominated by the idea of the strictest, 
ilisatku, not only as regards thewpiesentation of the general interests, 
lanagement andaupervision of the co-operative societies on the part 
• deration, but;also in every thing relating ta its business. In fact; 
«Arai. Agricultural .Credit Society, founded in 1876,; by the Rhenish 
wtur^ Bank, was intended to work as a daring house for all thesod- 
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eties affiliated to the A mallschafisverbani. The provincial branchy 
the Federation it was intended to found were only to be administrai 
brandies. As a last and spedal characteristic of the Raiffeisen syst 
we mast also mention that it was really founded on a single type 
co-operative-society, that of the co-operative credit societies also enga 
in collective purchase, in comparison with which other co-operative socle 
were regarded by it as subordinate. 

On all these points the National Federation presented considers 
differences. It is true the efforts made by it had not for their sole obj 
the attainment of material advantages for the farmers, but also tl 
moral and spiritual elevation. However, this latter object seemed rat 
a natural Consequence of the co-operative action, and was not put for* 
in the first place as an indispensable dement in the rules of each socre 
The fundamental and guiding prindple of the N ational Federation was rat 
the autonomy and independence of the sodeties. From the start, Hi 
endeavoured to avoid subjecting co-operation to rigid theoretical rules a 
provisions in any way limited. In founding the National Federati 
he had the practical sentiment and the fine Understanding of the real n« 
of agriculture and he let himself be guided in the first place by purely e 
nomic considerations. In his 1883 address, as in that delivered in 1873, 
dedared that there was no intention in any way to place the co-operati 
institutes under tutelage. The proposed Federation wished simply and soli 
to propose the union of scattered forces and at the same time to advise, i 
struct and encourage. All the adherent societies would henceforth be ft 
toprofit as they judged best by the advice andproposals made to them. The 
was therefore here a contrast with the centralising tendency of the Raiffi 
sen federation. The dominating principle in the National Federation 
decentralisation, rendering it possible for each member to develop a 
cordingtoits needs and its special conditions. There was another a fact whii 
contributed to the realisation of the objects of the societies, nam ely tha 
in the National Federation, it was not attempted to attain various end 
by means of a single type of society, but a particular form of society wi 
founded for each special end. 

These differences explain, to a large extent, why the two federati™ 
developed differently. It is above all the foundation of autonomous te 
ritorial and provincial organizations that have to an extraordinary degtf 
contributed to the development of the National Federation, for not onl 
are they a more effectual medium for the expansion of co-operation tha 
a large central federation would be, but also they are better able to tak 
account of the considerable economic, intellectual and political aifferena 


. acc °tint of the greater liberty of its constitution, the National Fede 
ation has gradually become the legitimate representative of the larges 
number of German agricultural co-operative societies, whilst the Gene) 
Federation never united more than a part. In June, 1890, the NTationa 
Federation contained 1,319 societies or 43 % of the total number of ags 
natural co-operative societies in the Empire,; on June 1st, 1900, 7 , 137 * 
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j 0 ; on Jvily ist., 1904, 10,794 or 59 %, and finally, according to the figures 
m for June ist., 1912, at that date it contained 20435 societies or 85 %. 
In 1905 the General Federation finally joined it, with 4,500 co-oper- 
e societies, when, as a result of negotiations often interrupted, an Under- 
,,iing was arrived at, putting an end to their mutual conflict and lead- 
thetwo federations to collaborate more cordially for the attainment of 
r common ends. Under these circumstances, the provincial organ- 
ions of the Raiffeisen Federation were transformed into territorial and 
uncial autonomous federations, with their special rules and the right 
aspect. In this respect the Raifleisen party made a considerable 
ession to one of the most important principles of the National Feder- 
n, namely that of decentralisation. For that matter, already pre- 
isly *11909, there had been a first modification in thissenseintheorgan- 
ion of the Raifleisen Federation. This union with the National Fed- 
ion did, not however, permit of the object aimed at being attained, 
ict'it became evident that it was impossible to arrive at an ttnderstand- 
with regard to certain differences of view, and the bond between the 
federations was again broken on June 30th. of this year. In any 
:, the benefits of the union of 1905 will not be lost, for, thanks to their 
eful co-operation, the two federations have learnt the advantages of 
iendly understanding and the Useless struggle, caused by differences 
heir character, will not recommence. 

The National Federation, in addition to occupying itself with the de- 
pment of the external relations of the institutes of agricultural co- 
ation, has also concerned itself with promoting the improvement of 
r internal business. It is specially here that Haas rendered signal serv- 
He was never tired of proposing new objects to the Federation and 
ucceeded in their realisation. Without entering into the matter of 
whole action of the Federation, we propose to indicate briefly a few of 
irincipal merits. 

It has always counted as one of its most important objects the inspec- 
of the documents of the societies . Through the improvements made in 
service, the societies have acquired greater security and facility in the 
rise of their business. It was largely due to the action of the National 
nation that the law of 1889 ordered the examination of the documents 
esodeties and made inspection compulsory. In addition, from thebeginn- 
it has given great weight to co-operative education and the instruction 
raieis. Tht German Agricultural Co-operative Press has largely contrib- 
, by means of all its various publications, to shed light on the problems 
►operation and to disseminate ideas and information with regard to it, 
ther specially precious source of instruction in agricultural co-operation 
ffld in the statistics anniWly collected by the Federation, a matter which 
5 had quite specially at heart. Up to the present, it is the sole collection 
etnents which allows us to form a fairly correct idea of the economic 
l «f . ten< ^ e ' e ^ by the German agricultural co-operative societies, since 
■ffidal statistics do not include the work of the co-operative societies, 
“y* 811 excellent instrument for the promotion of co-operation 
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b the Germaar; School of Agricu l tural Co-operation, founded atDansst, 
by. the National Federationin 1904, which tune oat yearly a. large n™ 
of, useful employees forithe societies. 

Tim immeme work donein all»ther departments by the National ft 
oration, in the thirty years that: Haas, was -at its head,, could certainly, 
be aamnmrised in the present -article. By its reaaearchqs, discassions , 
decisions, the Federation has oontribvitedtothe solution=of. various pm^ 
of legislative, adrmnistratjve. econeauc and socid character, and h* 
the same time given meet opportune. judgments! in a large number of qm 
ions .affecting the internal business !of ,the societies. Sometime it j. 
favoured; the economic interests of the German farmers, , thanks toU 
economic, Undertakings, when, in view of quite special circumstances j 
resources of . the central societies appeared insufficient in theterriton, 

u_l.* L.Al * ^L* - 1 .1 <« ■ . ' ' 


It, is etmugh to mention, as an example, the foundation in 1897, of the & 
man Farmers ' Purchase Union, in which wilh the National Federatiotu, 
associated; the Central Bank ofAgricdtural-Credit,the Fanners’ League y 
a: great number of peasants’ unions; their object was to oppose to; the k 
stro-Gennan Union of Phosphate Factories, a correspo nding organize 
of German farmers , for collective purchase of basic slag. 

It was very, natural that in view of his high position as, head of theR 
tional Federation and his great personal prestige, Haas should have be 
entrusted with various other offices. In the first place, we must mentki 
his election as president of the International League of Agriraltai 
Co-operative Societies, which was largely his own creation. He was atopy 
sident of .the German Farmers’ Purchase Union, of the Agricultural 0 
operatise Bank of the Grand Duchy of Hesse at. Darmstadt, and of tl 
National Co-operative Bank founded in 190a by , the National Federal* 
as clearing house form large number of affiliated societies. 

Haas also played a considerable part in the field of agricultural as 
ciatkm. The efficacy, .of his action was quite specially felt in his repreeh 
ationoftbeagricUltUialintetests of his native region, the Grand, Duchy, 
Hesse. He was first of all,, as representative nf the Agricultural Union oftl 
Province of Starkenburg, member and later, after 1892, president of il 
executive; Territorial Committee of the , Agricultural Unions . of the Gra 
Duchy of Hesse, called in 1897 Agricultural Council of the Grand Duchy i 
Hesse. . In order to obtain more efficient representation for the farm® 
Haaaas member of the Upper House of Parliament of the Grand Duchy, i 
1902 presented, together with a large number of other deputies, a billi 
which wereemfaodied the aspirations entertained since 1897 for, the founddh 
af a Chamber of Agriculture. It is true tins proposal had no success, as it y» 
rejected ; by the Lower House. However, the idea was soon reaW 
for rare Government ; took the initiative of drafting . a -bill, which bees® 
law in 1905. In the first plenary meeting of the new Chamber of ip 
culture (Ltniwirtsciaftskammer), whkh took the place of the Ago 
cultural Board {Lan4w\rttchaftsrat) , Haas was elected president. Is tl* 
capacity , he organized the whole internal structure of the new corporatism 
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b m ay therefore drom this point of view be also considered essentially 
is work. Haas was besides, member of the German Agricultural 
,dl ( in his capacity as representative of the agriculture of the Grand 
iy of Hesse. 

Together with this varied activity in the field of professional agricultural 
sentation, Haas also did great and successful work in Parliament. 
eeni88i andi9ii he was member of the Upper House in the Grand 
iy of Hesse, of which from 1898, he had the honour of being president. 
ie proposal of the Agricultural Cham ber he was invited to become a mem- 
i the Lower House. Between 1881 and 1911 he was also a member of 
mperial Parliament. 

These numerous and important offices show the confidence enjoyed 
aas in Germany and elsewhere. Besides, in recognition of his beneficent 
self sacrificing work, he was the recipient of many distinctions, 
on June 8th., 1908, on the occasion of the celebration of the twenty 
year of the National Federation, the Grand Duke of Hesse conferred 
m, the title of privy councillor ; and other honours were bestowed 
n by the Emperor of Germany, the Prince Regent of Bavaria, the Ring 
tony and the Grand Duke of Baden. On this occasion, the German 
erative societies offered him a gift of 70,000 marks, collected for the 
latkm of a Wilhelm Haas Institute for the development of German agri- 
ral co-operation. But the greatest satisfaction, which lightened the 
t of his laborious life and encouraged him in his latest years, when a 
disease had already enfeebled his strength, was the affection and the 
ant loyalty manifested towards him by the German fanners through- 
his life. After his death these sentiments will still endure 
in the history of agricultural co-operation in Germany, as a far 
',!■ energetic and persistent organizer, Haas will occupy a place of 
(r by the side of Raiffeisen and Schulze Delitzch. 


AUSTRIA. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, ■ ' 

by Dr Otto Neod#rfe», Secretary of the General Federation 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Vienna. 


V. — AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN THE GERMAN PART OF THETy , 


SOURCES : 

Das I # andwirtschaftliche Genossenschaptsweskn in einigen Osterreichu 
IJLndern. Sammlung der beim II. intemationaJen Mittefestandakongress 1908 
stattetett Referate {Agricultural Co-operation in Certain Regions of. Austria, Cob 
of Reports Presented at the end. International Congress of the Middle Classes in 1; 
I.ANDWIRTSCHAFTIJCHES GEN09SENSCnAFTSBLATT FAr DeUTSCHTIROL, 1900-1912. {]/* 
of Agricultural Co-operation for the German Part of the Tyrol, 1900-1912). 

JAHRESBERICHTB DE 3 AnWALTSCHATE 9 VERBANDES DER ZENTRALKAS 9 E UND DER VERbI 

in Innsbruck und Bozen (Yearly Reports of the Central Federation , of the Central 
and of the Innsbruck and Botxen Federations). 

Os trb r ri c ht schb Eandwirtschaetlicke Genossenschaetspressb, 1904-1912 {Jom 
Agricultural Co-operation in Austria, 1904- 1912). 


When dealing with agricultural co-operation in the Tyrol, we m 
consider separately the German portion, including the northern region (1 
tween Innsbruck and Botzen) and the Italian portion in the South, sii 
agricultural co-operation has developed quite independently in the! 
regions. But also considerable differences are presented between t 
organization of co-operation in the German Tyrol and in the other provina 
In fact, in the latter, from the very beginning, attempt was made to m 
in a single central system, if possible, all the various branches of co-of< 
tion, while in the Tyrol we find a marked decentralization and disas 
dation, as a special organization has been instituted for every brand' 
agricultural co-operation ; in addition to this, in the German region it* 
the North and South followed different courses. This naturally could i 
serve the general advance of co-operation. The losses through this dis* 
ation of energy, rendered more important yet by secessions from the fd 
ation of the Raiffeisen Banks, led to various efforts after union, wS 
however, have as yet had no lasting success. However, the work contW 
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iow agricultural co-operation in the German Tyrol is in process of 
donnation and the final result cannot as yet be foreseen. 

About 1885 there was a more and more general complaint in Tyrol of 
increasing impoverishment of the rural population, the increasing 
us of money from the country, invested in preference in the Urban 
t institute and returning to the country in very much smaller quant- 
under the form of mortgage loans. This state of things incited the 
influential persons to seek a remedy for the evil and to bring the money 
to its natural ch a nn e ls . In 1886 the Tiroler landwirtschaftitchen Blatter 
)lese Agricultural Paper), the organ of the German section of the Pro- 
al Board of Agriculture, published a series of articles to show the useful- 
of the Raiffeisen banks and the results obtained by them in other couat- 
especially in Germany. This aroused interest and after long discuss- 
the Provincial Board of Agriculture published an da borate programme 
nodd rules with the object of promoting the rapid foundation of numer- 
Raiffeisen banks, called “ Casse rurali”, (Rural Banks) in the Italian 
Spar- und Dariehenkasse ” (Loan and Savings Banks) in the German 
icts of Austria. 

Dn December 2nd., 1888 the first rural bank was founded at Oetztal, 
five others were founded in the following year. In 1890, 20 were 
led; in 1891, 27. 

It is to be observed that in the German Tyrol, in contrast to what 
lappened dswhere, the banks were organized independently, without 
direct participation of the provincial administration. The latter 
ed its intervention to rural support and to the concession of small 
dies to meet the initial expenditure. The movement once started 
i efficient moral support in the Department of Agriculture, which in 
fears 1899 and 1900 began to exert an energetic action in behalf of 
leration. This action included the elaboration of a programme for each 
ince which, taking account of the development already attained by co- 
ition, was to extend it further in accordance with a systematic plan; its 
cation was entrusted to the competent authorities. According to the 
famine, two advisory commissions were established in connection with 
wo sections (German and Italian) of the Provincial Board of Agriculture, 
>osed of representatives of the respective sections of the Council, of the 
ineial Junta and the Provincial Mortgage Institute. The duty of these 
nissions was to give their opinion, and act as advisory bodies for their 
stive sections of the Council, especially in regard to subventions. In 
ectron with the Provincial Council, there was also organized, provision- 
a Committee for the Rural Banks, principally for the purpose of in- 
ion of the co-operative societies , until a special Federation might be 
Jd for the purpose. Very soon indeed the necessity was fdt for the 
uzation of the co-operative societies already existing and so on April 
■, 1891 a Federation was formed at Brixen for the defence of co-operative 
Bts especially for the inspection of the affiliated co-operative so- 
s. As, however, its was soon manifest that the persons to whom the 
sts of the societies were entrusted, the bookkeepers etc, bad not sufficient 
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instruction for the discharge of their office, the Federation in 1893 ore a 
regular courses of bookkeeping which have proved very useful. Win 
care taken to promote the advance of the Rural Banks by means of Ie 
inspection and the diffusion of instruction in bookkeeping, the Fede™ 
in concert with the Provincial Council, undertook actively to pronion 
foundation of new Banks. Much was done by means of itinerant te* 
and the organization of lectures. When a society was founded, almost a|, 
the Federation sent one of its officers to the spot to give aid and ad 
giving its assistance especially in the relations between the society ajj 
authorities. As a result of this action of the Federation very soon the* 
German Tyrol was covered by a thick network of rural banks. The loi] 
ing data show the annual increase in the banks. In 1892 there were, 
in 1893, 94 ; in 1894, 121 ; in 1895,132 ; in 1896, 145 ; in 1897 4 
1898, 168 ; in 1899, 180 ; in 1900, 195 ; in 1901, 205 ; in 1902’ 21) 
I9°3. 225 1 in 1904, 236 ; in 1905, 246; in 1906, 255 ; in 1907, 267; ^,, 
275 ; in 1909, 278. At the end of 1911 there were 288 rural bank! 
German Tyrol. 

The following table shows the increase in the business done by the la 
in the ten years 1899-1909. 


Ycsr 

Member* 

Deposit* 

Loans 

Granted 

T,ft«M 

Is Current 
Account 
to Members 
and 

Non-Members 

TW 

Btniaei 

Do« 



Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Don 

1899 

14,415 

16,971,044 

9.230,860 

6,983,707 

33,00c 

1900 

16,842 

>9,382,557 

11,089,807 

7,994.936 

38,98; 

1901 

17.175 

22,712,467 

12,953,179 

9,083,781 

42,659 

1902 

i *.453 

25,828,533 

15,515.113 

10,141,598 

46,69? 

1903 

19,580 

30,987,631 

16,643,921 

12,991,972 

53,672 

1904 

20,698 

35,410,412 

18,488,161 

15,912,346 

63,051 

1905 

> 1,737 

41,109,021 

20,213,887 

19.139,577 

69,539 

1906 

»,835 

46,048,878 

22,242,649 

22,877,057 

77,362, 

1907 

> 3,995 

51,095.203 

25 . 2 X 3,920 

24.807,774 

83,910, 


24/992 

55,337,133 

28,466,315 

26,847,675 

90,8 

J 909 

>5,926 

60,245, 400 

31,637,167 

27,968,287 

97 , 4 °i. 


, 1 With the object of establishing an equilibrium among the various t 
m rdation to supply of and demand for capital, the Central Bd 
the Kitral Banks of German Tyrol was founded in 1894, under the form* 
registered co-operative society with limited liability. Most of the eristii* 
aeties were affiliated to it. Some years later the Federation of which wel 
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, n ^jjjted with it, so that in addition to its work as a Central Bank, 
. entrusted also with the representation and defence of co-operative in- 
s as well as with the work of inspection. 

Che increase in the amount of deposits in the Central Bank and of the 
granted by it since 1896 has been as follows : 


Tears Deposits Doans 

1896 crowns. 414,458 crowns. 17,317 

1901 ...... • » 395.537 » 345.196 

1906 » 2, 149,208 » 739,1:19 

1911 ....... » 12,925,031 » 3 , 272,379 


[n 1911 the total business done by the Central Bank with the 285 
banks affiliated to it amounted to 17,229,924 crs. 

\s the Bank had large funds at its disposal, of which the affiliated co- 
itive societies had no need for their own requirements, and as a link 
wan ting between the Central Bank and the agricultural circles outside 
e affiliated banks, the former was obliged to invest these funds in urb- 
uortgages and purchase of securities, or deposit them in the large 
s ; in this way considerable sums of money were withdrawn from agri- 
re. 

fhis investment in securities had further the unfortunate effect that 
asequenceof afall invalueof all its securities, the bank suffered consid- 
e losses, although only in its books. This had an unfavourable effect 
s balance sheet; it is to be observed that many other Austrian Feder- 
s suffered in the same way as regards the money invested by them in 
ities. 

The organisation of the collective purchase of goods was also under- 
1 early. The first beginnings go back to a date when as yet there was 
rovindal Board of Agriculture; later on the Board occupied itself in 
natter in behalf of its members, urging on the work more and more. 
>03 the “ Federation of the District Agricultural Consortiums of South 
lan Tyrol ’’ was founded at Botzen and in 1904 the “ Federation of 
District Agricultural Consortiums ” was founded at Innsbruck, both of 
1 organized as associations. The Federations serve as central warehous- 
r purchase for the Agricultural Consortiums of North and South 
lan Tyrol respectively and are managed by a Committee selected by 
lonsortiums from among their members. Although the work of these 
base organizations based on the participation of the District Agricultural 
ortiums, was on the wh^le satisfactory, it cannot be denied that the 
ortiums engaged in collective purchase had assumed an office that 
sot legally theirs and for which in fact they had not the necessary means . 
ict, being constituted as associations, they had neither a solid basis 
sedit. In view of this state of things , the Provincial Board of Agriculture 
^99 declared itself in favour of the institution of a purchase organiza- 
of co-operative character with a thick network of local co-operative 
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societies and two central warehouses for pnrchase.one at Inns brock and on, 
Botzen. Rules were prepared for the co-operative purchase socia 
and those for the rural b a n k s were amplified so as to render it possible 
these latter to occupy themselves also with the purchase of goods, j 
the progress was very slow and only thanks to the harmonious co-operatj 
of all the competent bodies could a sufficient number of rural banks be » 
vailed on to occupy themselves with the purchase of goods. We must st 
dally remark the action of the Department of Agriculture which, havj 
in 1899 prepared a programme for the encouragement of the devdop ffiB 
of agricultural co-operation in Tyrol, did its utmost to get it applied. Soj 
became possible in 1908 to form two federations as co-operative liuja 
liability sodeties, one at Innsbruck and one at Botzen. To these w, 
transferred the duties and the capital of the two Federations dissolve 
In order to facilitate the transfer and to produce no disturbance, it », 
made possible for the district agricultural consortiums to enter into , 
lations for purposes of collective purchase with the Federations, which! 
the following years showed very great activity. Yet it was found that ti 
co-existence of two central co-operative purchase sodeties in a compu* 
ively limited area did not contribute to the desired result. Still u, 
success of both Federations has been considerable. 

The Federation of Agricultural Co-operatipe Societies of North Germ 
Tyrol at Innsbruck had, at the end of 1911, as members, 38 Rural Bank 
which were at the same time affiliated to the Central Society and 23 distrie 
agricultural consortiums. In ign the total business done by the Fet- 
ation was as under : 


Chemical Manure, 335% trucks for a total value of crowns 269,439.35 

rw+ie* 00 1 / 


Cattle Foods 88 % 

Seeds 

Machinery 

Various goods, straw, cement, 
tobacco extract, copper sul- 
phate, etc.) 


224,075.07 
32,384.07 
43 ,' 


1,663.20 


Total . . . crowns 571,001.61 

Tyrol at ^ AgrtcuUural Co-operative Societies of South Gem* 

l « Ta “^3 rural banks, 8 of which wa 

act“anda 5 Central r 4 sodeties of various ch* 

Win e r dy ’ the Federa ^ of the Co^perf 
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The total purchase and sale business done by it in the workme vear 
W 9 »- d06ln ? 00 June 3oth., 1912, was as follows : y 


hemical Manures . 
alphate of Copper 

ilphur 

lumical Manure for 
Spring 

achinery .... 
tain (specially oats 
for fodder and 

maize) 

ther farm requi- 
sites and articles 
of consumption 
(cattle foods, to- 
bacco extract) , , 


Kg. 248,250 for the amount of crowns 

16,26445 

» 600.000 » » » , „ 

348,000.00 

» 224-125 » » » » „ 

5O.O34.65 

» 1.145.000 » » » # „ 

r6O.443.4i 

” » » » » » 

66,950 — 

» 470.180 » » » » , 

180,470.61 


" " * » » 122,972.06 


Total . . . crowns 872,135.18 


As everywhere else so also in the German Tyrol the Co-oberaiive So - 

n'aiy otel^d h ! Ve developed very ilow ly.more slowly 

a aoy other kind of co-operative societies. There have existed it k 

k? anClent timeS w,llective Alpine dairies but th«e are 
ded on verbal agreement or written contracts of private law and are in 

« the l V SeUSe ' Re registered 'co-operative 

I - >■»« >t«y multiplied 

KStMWSSS '” 3 - “ - - ■ *- 

SKtaSK" f ° r production ' the wine societies are the 

'MprXctio^ Th/fi 83 ; 1 '' 1 10 the ° f their Raiment, and the value 
,re s«t there are 16 ltlve , wlIie / ociety ^ was founded in 1893; 
ative societies are n T ber of 8 3 x members. All these co- 

lembersTnd \ ^ { °“ tbe prm<apIe of th e unlimited liability 
^nne Themed 6 a to the territo % 

esodety w2Sf are obliged to forward their must to the co-oper- 

Applied ; this am00nt on account for ^ <l 1,ant - 

4 e Council of Sure,™’ 1 ed t 5 Ver 7 ^ ear hy the Board of Management 
m SupervBlon - the first 10 years 5 % of themount 
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is kept back as the members' contribution. After payment into the r® a 
fund of the proportion established, any net proceeds are distributed aato 
the members as balance of their account for the produce supplied. J 
co-operative wine societies had at first to struggle against various diffic 
ties which were overcome with the help of the Minister of Agricultu: 
Yet’ the Department only granted subventions on condition of the tig, 
ous application of the principles imposed by it in respect to the manag 
ment of the society and the financial basis, constituted in the first place! 
members’ contributions ; so now the co-operative wine societies are world 
successfully. The complete reorganization of the a dminis trative and tec 
nical work of these societies is especially to be dated from the constitetj 
of the Federation of the Co-operative Wine Societies of the South Germ 
Tyrol at Botzen (a registered limited liability co-operative society whi 
began working on July ist., 1903. The federation has introduced aunifor 
system of book keeping in all the co-operative wine societies Under its cm 
tiol; in addition, it examines the annual financial statements u 
instructs and supervises the staff engaged in technical work. 

it lends its assistance also to promote the sale of the wine of the assi 
dated co-operative societies and, every year, organizes in concert with 11 
Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Sodeties of the South German Tyti 
a wine-market, giving the consumers the possibility of becoming acquairf 
ed, by means of tasting, with the genuine wines of the Tyrol and of comic 
into direct contact with the producers. 

The following table shows the number of hectolitres of ™ 
grapes, etc. the co-operative wine societies had to dispose of in th 
year 1911-12, and the number stored and sold. 
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Name 

of the 

j^^poaUve Society 

k 

k 

n 

j 

j 

- Ok 

! 

■ 

1. 

j! 

S> 

il 

s 

{rid 

\i 

It; 

■as! 

i" 

Li 

fii 

a 

jgund 

wdrian 

670 

2,711 

2,540 

3,720 

B 

2,540 

3,720 

1,733 

2,418 

864 

2,187 

M39 

2,942 

rner 

458 

3.136 


3,*3 6 

2,038 

260 

2,236 

laaemk. Caldaro . 

690 

2,188 

384 

1,804 

1,249 

418 

1,521 

tangart .... 

827 

1.593 

107 

1,486 

1,227 

304 

>.750 

Iries 

3,333 

6,797 

2,033 

4,774 

3,103 

>,335 

5,101 

nbllee Society, 
Caldaro . . . 

2.563 

12,681 

2.858 

9,823 

6,385 

2,077 

6,873 

^ldaro 

773 

7,138 

2,145 

4,993 

3,245 

I.250 

2,768 

Lurtatsch .... 

422 

2,088 

— 

2,088 

1,363 

857 

928 

fargreid .... 

395 

1,124 

96 

1,028 

668 

361 

702 

failing 

668 

2,182 

— 

2,182 

1,462 

400 

1,750 

tjna 

1,121 

3.173 

— 

3- *73 

2A33 

>,453 

1,801 

J, Michel .... 

2,828 

4.236 

135 


2,880 

2,333 

3,375 

^.Paulus. . . . 

1,556 

3.320 

— 


2,652 

X,X42 

3,066 

Man 

1,4 50 

z.554 

— 



1,162 

1,948 

fimin ...... 

1,229 

7,000 

870 

6,130 

IB 

>,555 

3.849 

Total . . . 

21,716 

65.470 

8,618 

56,852 

38,39 ( 

17.958 

42,149 


The sale of the co-operative societies ’ wines by the Federation was very 
bit last year on account of the high price of wine and also the small 
auction. Especially, in Switzerland, where the Federation has an agent 
“ own, the sales decreased considerably. Between July 1st., 1911 and 
le 3oth., igi2 the Federation sold the following amounts. 


lot \ 1 • ^ 5°0 litres for crowns 

brushed Grapes and Must. . . 26.369 « » » 

:)Brand y 293 » » » 


Total . . 179,162 litres crowns 


82,455-84 

9.754-44 

368.80 


92,579.08 


sent 2 '^ hectolitres less of wine were sold than last year ; the 
this was exclusively the changed conditions of the market. But 
**** in the sales suits the societies, since the quantity 
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they have forsaleis hardly enough tosatisfy the demand of their permase 

CUSt ^aaW)it we have given shows that agricultural co-operation in t 
German Tyrol in spite of the division of the organization, has been consid, 
ably successful. The manifold disadvantages of a dispersion of forces, 
ever has shown the inevitable necessity of reorganization. In the ft 
dace it is necessary to restore to agriculture the considerable suipi 
amounts of money now lost to it and to prevent the fanners' money 
future going, through the rural and central banks, to feed the large bankij 
undertakings on a capitalistic basis, so that the fartners perhaps a litt 
later have in their turn to borrow it at high interest for the installation 

a wine society or some other co-operative society, lor more particularly { 

the purchase of farm requisites. The savings of agriculture shod 
return to benefit it by bringing banking into relation with trade, th 
is co-operative credit into relation with co-operative purchase and sal 
To attain this end, of cotuse, the centralisation of co-operation n a sing 
organization is necessary. A reorganization in this sense has also he 
attempted, by the transformation of the Central Bank of the Rural Ban] 
of German Tyrol into an organization to serve for every form of a 
operation; while it was first founded only for the advantage of the nit 
banks. This was accomplished on April 2nd., 1912 by means of 1 
amendment introduced into the rules. The new organization is calle 
“ Federation of Rural Banks and Agricultural Co-operative Societies oft) 
German Tyrol, registered limited liability Co-operative Society at Innsbnid 
and its office is to represent the societies and take care of their collects 
interests, to act as clearing house for its affiliated co-operative sodetif 
akd to undertake their inspection ; but in addition to these offices, whic 
were also discharged by the Central Bank, the Federation must special! 
occupy itself with the collective purchase of farm requisites and the sale o 
agricultural produce. Unfortunately, it has not succeeded in inducing ai 
the organizations of the German Tyrol to join with. it. Only the Federate 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of North German Tyrol has units 
with it, while the Botzen Federation and the Federation of Co-operatm 
Wine Societies remain aloof. This already from the start has closed th 
way to the full success of the desired reorganization. Notwithstanding tbs 
the new Central Federation might even have done useful work if a spli 
had not occurred in its own body. In fact, a great many Rural Bank 
have associated in a new Federation for Inspection, under the protectioi 
of the " Tyrolese Peasants’ Bank ", and the with drawal of other bank 
from the Central Federation is imminent All the organizations interested 
together with the Agricultural Department, are ever ting themselves t< 
put a stop to this deplorable state of things and it is hoped, that by the* 
efforts, the way will be prepared for a more suitable and more lastifl! 
organization pf agricultural organization in the German Tyrol, since ft 
present one, in spite of the fin anc i al results obtained, presents a veil 
sorry picture. 



BELGIUM 


the professional unions and legally CONSTITUTED 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 1912. 


We have several times had occasion to deal with the form and chraacter 
be agricultural associations in Belgium, as well as with the laws regulat- 
their organizations in previous articles, and even recently, (1) when deal- 
with the last official statistics of these associations, for 1910, published 
the Department of Agriculture and Public Works. 

We stall now give some information on thesyndicate and co-operative 
rements in Belgium in 1912, availing ourselves for the purpose of the 
b collected by the Belgian Labour Office (2). 


§ 1 The professional unions and their federations. 


The number of Unions legally constituted in 1912 was 440. This figure, as 
re from the following table, was never reached in previous years : 


Years 

1899 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

T906 


1910 


1 

% Recognised Unions 

,0 3 

108 

134 

176 

! 

170 

149 

268 

434 

319 

282 

282 

I 

1 

1 

1 




^ Of Economic and Social Intelligence for the Months of April and 

9I *’ w *' s >9 and 36, respectively. 

L, ' ’ j*"™ ie Travail 1, published by the Belgian Labour Office (Department 
Labour) Nos. 4 and 6. February ajth. and March 31st., 19:3. 
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Among the different provinces, East Handers comes first as reg^ 
the number of unions recognised during 1912 (92). Then follow the pr^ 
ces of Antwerp (86), Brabant (82), West Flanders ( 74 ), Namur (27), U 
(26), Limbomg (L)Hainant (18) and Luxembourg(i 5 ). 

With regard to the occupation of their members the Unions are divid, 
as follows ■ unions of fanners (272), labourers {97), masters (35), members , 
the liberal professions (14), civil servants (11), merchants (8); miscellany 


At the end of 1912 there were altogether 3,056 members. In previon 
years their numbers were as follows: 1898, 9; 1899, 112 ; 1900, 220 ; 
354, 1902, 526; 1903,69411904, 853:1905, 981; 1906, 1,234; 1907,1,63: 
1008, 1,901; 1909, 2,124 ; 1910, 2,359: 1911, 2,686. 

Geographically these Unions are distnbuted as follows: Brabui 
(624) West Flanders’ (588), East Flanders (579), Luxembourg (325), Antwa, 
(281)’, Namur (216), Litge (198), Hainaut (167), LimboUrg (78). 

Those with most members in 1912 were the farmers’ unions (2,132) 
next the labourers' unions {642), then the masters’ (89), the unions of 14 
liberal professions (84), the merchants’ (46), civil servants’ (32) and tb 
composed of various elements (31). 

In the year six federations were formed, five of them agricultural h 


character. 

The general situation of the professional unions and their federations a 
December 31st., 1912 is shown in the following table : 



Agricultural Union* 
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Atthe above date there were therefore 49 federations of fanners’ Union 
14 federations of workmen's unions, 3 federations of Unions of membs, 
of the liberal professions and one federation of masters unions. 


§ 2. Co-operative societies. 


In 1912 the co-operative movement was not less active than the syndic 
ate movement we have just dealt with. In fact, 233 societies were legal]] 
constituted which is more than in any previous year, and 28 more than ii 
1911. The new societies are divided as follows : 


Province 

H 

] 

Masters’ Societies 
for Production 1 

6 

*S H 

if 

•51 

IS 

£ 

1 

1 

Saving* and Credit 
Societies 

«5 

II 

£ 

j 

IS 

r 

17 

1 

t> 

0 

a 

i 

a 

| 

§ 

1 

b 

II 

■< 

l 

Antwerp 

_ 

_ 

3 

I 

2 

I 



i 

I 

4 

5 

i« 

Brabant ..... . 

“3 

— 

5 

— 

— 

2 

2 

i 

3 

8 

24 

i» 

West Hlanders 

4 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

2 

6 

18 

31 

|East Flanders 

1 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 


5 

9 

22 


I* 1 








H 

7 

9 


u 

Liege 

8 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

M 

12 

3? 

Ximbourg. 

~ 

H 

— 

I 

— 

I 

— 

1 


— 

8 

11 

Xuxembourg 

I 


1 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

2 

H 

2 

17 

‘3 

Namur 

E 


I 

— 

- 

— 

— 

I 

E 

2 

I 

B 

Total . . . 

1 

i 

i 

2 

2 

4 

2 

II 

H 

43 

105 

-33 


The co-operative distributive societies have generally for their object(l) 
the purchase and sale of every kind of article in common use. Some how 
ever confine themselves to one article. Thus we find : four breweries, fou 
bakeries, three slaughter houses, two societies for purchase and sale of 
butter and one for purchase and sale of fuel. 1 


in U “ > “"“ecu™ the artidt published in the Bulletin of Economic 
nlMgcncc, lor November-Di crater. 15.14 (Year n, Nt». n and. is), pp. 45 «t*# 
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The two workmen's societies for production, started in ale con . 

0 ed, the first with printing, the second with the exploitation of marl pits 
Among the co-operative societies for the collective purchase of raw 
terial and machinery and sale of goods manufactured by their members 
jnay mention a grocers society, one of builders in reinforced concrete 
ha rma cists and a tailors' society. ■’ 

As we see in theabove table, the largestnumberofsocieties was founded 
Brabant. IaSge came next with 37 , then West Flanders (32), Hainaut (31) 

These are the figures for 1912. At the end of that year the totalnumberof 
operative societies, exclusive of the agricultural societies, was 1,439 
against 1,224 1911. In the following table we give information on 

isame point for every five years’ period, begining with 1873. 


Co-operative Societies ( exclusive of the Agricultural Societies) in: 


Province 



1865 



1900 

1903 

1910 

19x1 

1913 

uitwerp 

3 

5 

1 

20 


53 

90 

no 

139 

1 

Subant ........ 

7 

II 

Ef 

49 

62 

100 

*83 

238 

262 

302 

(Pest Flanders ..... 

2 

2 

B 

— 

5 

23 

60 

109 

122 

153 

East Flanders 

11 

II 

12 

20 

26 

44 

57 

75 

81 

103 

lainaut 

7 

10 

14 

58 

78 

123 

I76 

306 

222 

zy> 

iiet 

5 

9 

18 

49 

90 

*77 

206 

247 

262 

297 

rimboDTg 

— 

1 

1 

I 

2 

3 

8 

16 

18 

29 

(Oiembourg ... 

— 

— 

— 

I 

1 

22 

32 

46 

44 

&7 

lamur. . . . 

3 

4 

5 

8 

25 

63 

65 

69 

74 

85 

Total . . . 

3 * 

53 

D 

E3 

316 

608 

877 

1,132 

1,224 

r.439 

— 

— — 

■ 


■ t? 10 non-agricutUral co-operative societies in Belgium 

I* 6 ” regular ' Let us add a special table to show that of the 
Pperahve distributive societies. 
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Co-operaHve Distributive Societies in . 




== 

3<-j 

V? 




province 

i8?5 

1880 

1883 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1903 

1910 

1911 

>> 

Antwerp 

Brabant 

West Flanders 

East Flanders 



Liege . . ; 

Ijmbourg 

I^uxembourg . 

Namur 

I 

1 

2 

I 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

6 

10 

1 

4 

M 

II 

43 

37 

I 

1 

3 

T 5 

3 

M 

63 

74 

I 

17 

10 

19 

12 

21 

91 

122 

I 

19 

* 

15 

27 

*3 

29 

122 

123 

2 

24 

55 

15 

23 

33 

33 

128 

n8 

1 

32 

53 

17 

25 

39 

34 

137 

123 

a 

3i 

58 

1 

i 

h 

I! 

( 

Total . • • 

5 

9 

23 

us 

190 

348 

420 

436 

466 

J 

[b== 


The most important group of the non -agricultural societies is Witt 
anv doubt that of the co-operative distributive societies, ongmt 
as we know, in imitation of the wonderful British movement, maugural 
by the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers. 

According to official information, in 1908, 373 of these s0Clebes 11 
total business of 68,310,215; 176 or 46.4% a business of less tt 
50,000 frs., 140 (37.3 %) a business of between 50 and 250,000 1 
45 (12.1 %) a business of between 250,000 and 1,000,000 fas., 12 soaeto 
finally, (3.4 %) a business of over a million francs. 


2j MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


1. — The constitution of a national dairy union in beio® 
On the initiative and under the patronage of the National Dairy 
the “ National Union of Belgian Dairies ” was founded at Brussels w 
4th. of last June. Its object is to put a stop to the adulteration 0 ^ 
and dairy produce, especially butter, which has for some time been 0 
in certain Belgian dairies, to the detriment of those inspired by the s 
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dples of commercial honesty. The former, in fact, by adulterating their 
luce, are able to sell it cheap, and win away the customers of the others 
chare thus the victims of their dishonest rivals. 

The new Union therefore proposes ; 

rst. to guarantee the purity of the produce of its affiliated dairies ; 
aid. to co-operate in the progress and improvement of their 
istry; 

3rd. to protect their interests. 

With this object, it will institute in its own body an office for control 
inspection to supervise the federated dairies, give them technical advice 
ascertain the purity of their produce. This will be attested by a spe- 
mark, of which the Federation will have the exclusive use, and which 
,'the dairies affiliated to it may avail themselves of for their produce. 
The better to attain its object, the Federation may organize courses 
ecknical instruction, congresses, shows etc. 

Provision will be made forthe costs of control and inspection by exacting 
u the full members, who may be managers, administrators or proprietors 
lairies, a subscription in proportion to the amount of their production, 
s subscription will at first be fixed at 50 centimes per 100 kgs . of butter 
bleed. 

The fund will be increased by honorary members’ subscriptions, 
ations, Government subsidies etc. 

The first time a dairy is clearly found guilty of fraudulent practice, it will 
it once expelled from the Union . 

The Union will be managed by a committee of nine members, appointed 
four years. 

On June 14th, the affiliated dairies were 109. Their total production 
alculated at four or five million kilogrammmes of butter. 

(Sunaaartoed from litfndrit LdUUrt Bdgt, Brussels, No. ia, June 14th., 1913). 


* 

* * 

2.— A co-operative society for the cultivation of waste land. 
Is the number of this Bulletin for February last (pp. ioi et seqq.), 
fe examining the problem of the increasing cost of food and in parti- 
ir of meat, in Belgium, we saw that the special Butchers’ Meat Commiss- 
, instituted by Ministerial Decree of November 24th., 1911 at the De- 
cent of Agriculture and Public Works, with the duty of seeking for im- 
vements to beintroduced to limit the effect of the crisis, proposed, amongst 
et measures, intensive cultivation and the transformation of the moors 
, heaths various parts of the country into arable land and meadows. 
| Commission further proposed the grant of subsidies, so as to encourage 
tttakings forthe purpose, on the part of public and private institutions, 
°t example, foundation of a society like the Heideontginnings- 
’■Mpptj ”, in Holland, to Undertake on a large scale the clearing 
tinging under cultivation of waste land, for the account of communes 
private persons, under the supervision and guarantee of the State. 
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In response to this proposal, a co-operative society ("Sod ete I* 
def richemen ts ”) was founded recently at Louvain, for the purpose of , 
me out worts of clearing and improving the soil, whether for purpc, 
forestry agriculture, horticulture, livestock improvement ot pisciet 
In accordance with its rules, published in the Monitor Beige ot April 
15th., 1913 (nos. 104-105), the Sodety proposes to attain its. end b 
following means : , , . , 

(<i) placing itself at the disposal of those concerned (private pers< 
public administrations) for the study and carrying out of works of de 
the soil and of land redamation, by means of the plantation of fo 
establishment of pastures etc. 

(J) fatilitating the relations between the small fanners and the 
manes or the proprietors, by renting, purchase or sale of Uncultivated 
or improved farms ; promoting ot facilitating for small fanners the 
tion of buildings in the country ; 

(c) letting out or hiring machinery, implements and other 

requisites; . 

(d) engaging on its own account or for others m trade in foestry 
agricultural produce ; occupying itself in the purchase, sale, selection 
production of livestock, fish, seeds and plants ; 

i ( e ) carrying on credit and banking business to the advantage ol 
institutions above referred to. 

The society is constituted for a term of twenty years. Its capital 
be formed by means of subscriptions of 50 francs ; this small suhscrip 
will allow of all concerned, both large and small landholders, becra 
members of it. 

The society will be managed by a board of management, comp 
of a number of members varying from 5 to 15, elected for six yearn at 
general meeting of members. 

It will elect from among its members a president and two vice pie 
ents and will meet whenever necessary. 

The work of the society will be subject to the supervision of one 
more commissioners who, may be members or not, elected for one j 
at the general meeting, but eligible fcr re-election. 

The meeting will be called once a year in the usual way and spe® 
to examine and pass the balance sheet and profit and loss account, 

From the net annual profits of the society 3 % must be deducted 11 
placed to the reserve fund ; 4 % will be paid to members ; the bah* 

will half be paid over to the members in proportion to the works caniedi 
for them ; the other half will be placed to the special reserve fund, wj> 
by vote of the board of management may used to encourage associatii 
and kindred undertakings of public utility. 
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3. PUBLICATIONS: r OF RECENT DATE 
RATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION IN BELGIUM. 


OFFICIAL publications: 

posfe srATISTIftUE DE LA SITUATION DES ASSOCIATIONS D’lNTfeRftT AGRICOLE PENDANT 

i/asnAb 1910 (Statistical Report on the Situation of the Associations connected with 
Agriculture for the Year 1910) Department of Agriculture and Public Works, Odry- 
Monunens, 1913. 

socikrAs cooperatives en 1912 ( Co-operative Societies in 1912). “Revue du Travail", 
Organ of the Belgian Labour Office. Brussels. N°. 6. March 31st., 1913. 
ibredes socritxfts hutuaustes reconnues exbtant au 31 dAcekbre 1912. (Number 
of Recognised Mutualid Societies on December 31st., 1912). “ Revue du Travail”, Organ of 
j the Belgian Labour Office. Brussels. No. 8. April 30th,, 1913. 

DtOOM EN 1912 DES UNIONS PROPESSIONNELLES LEGALEMENT RECONNUES (Situation Of the 

legally Recognised Professional Unions in 1912). “Revue du Travail", Organ of the 
Belgian Labour Office. Brussels. No. 4. February 28th., 1913. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS : 

moa DE 3 coopArateurs BELGE 9 pour 1913 (Belgian Co-operators’ Almanac for 1913). 
Brussels, Bertrand, 1913. 

iuake de la coopRration OUVwAre belge ( Yearbook of Belgian Labourers * Co-operation), 
prepared by Victor Servy and published by the Cooperative Office. Antwerp, 1913. 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN FRANCE (i) 


A - CO-CPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR PRODUCTION, TRANSFORMATION 
PRESERVATION AND SALE (Continued). 


IV. — Wine societies. 


Viticulture has profited largely by the application of the 1906 hi 
Cruelly tried by the terrible crisis that caused so much damage among tk 
French vineyards, the viticulturists suddenly found themselves obliged U 
modify their methods of farming. It was necessary to reduce to the ut 
most the cost of labour, without, however, reducing the production ; M 
it was above all indispensable for the producers to take their pin 
directly and systematically on the markets, in order to regulate price 
and prevent speculators causing them to rise and fall artificially, withal 
justification, to the detriment both of the consumers and wine farmen. 

One of the causes of the evil was Undoubtedly the economic isolatia 
of the small producers. Too often without accurate information as to tk 
total amount of the viticUltural production, each farmer sold his crop at tb 
moment he considered best or when he was compelled to by need of monei 
if he were not compelled, through want of cellar accomodation or want « 
vats, to part with all or a portion of his harvest immediately after the vis 
tage, however low the price offered might be. 

Such a situation inevitably led to considerable variations in the pffl 
of wines of similar or of the same quality, according as the market was t©tf 
plied while the cellars were filled, or as, in moments or panic, increased® 
their necessities, the market was suddenly invaded by producers sun 1 * 
or obliged to sell their wines. 


(i) Continuation of the Study forwarded by the French Government to tk 
national Institute of Agriculture, ot which the first two portions were publish^ it 
Bulletin 0/ Economic and Social InMIigcnca In April and June, 1913. 
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The wine fanners are to be praised for having early understood that 
association they coaid terminate a situation so hurtful to themselves. 
„as in fact impossible for the small landholders orwinefarmers to enter 
! relations with the dealers and consumers with profit to themselves. It 
s necessary to offer the dealer very large quantities of wine so that he 
jht have the smallest expense in keeping it and transporting it and might 
as little time as possible. With regard to the consumer, he had to be 
el to buy, or at least purchase had to be made easy for him by the estab- 
ment of bars near at hand. Association was necessary for the small 
facers, and expenditure of money was also indispensable in order to 
t the new organization. The 1906 law excited, facilitated and multiplied 
* efforts, and State assistance was particularly opportune in regions 
i suffering from such serious economic difficulties. The results had not 

I to be waited for. In 1908,7 co-operative wine societies applied to 
State for advances. By the end of 1912, 43 had received 1,753,667 francs 
dvances from the State. 

Almost all these societies were formed after the coming into force of 
law, and thanks to it. The results have been felicitous and multiform 
the co-operators delight in pointing them out. The associations of 

II producers have facilitated the good preparation and preservation of 
wines. The co-operative societies have erected large sheds for storing 
J wine, built cement cellars and bought improved machinery which 
acreased the yield, while diminishing the costof labour. Artisans, and 
sltural labourers have thus been enabled to purchase small holdings, 
out the need of building cellars or of buying lie implements required 
Making and without the anxiety of having to seek for purchasers for 
r wine at the very moment of the harvest. Thanks to their agents, 
t bars and the reputation of their produce, the societies have made 
certain and regular sale of wine or grapes possible, produced com- 
ial currents, and forwarded their produce to our colonies and abroad, 
bare also assisted in the suppression of adulteration, executed works 
illective interest, revived the confidence of the wine farmers, and 
med their solidarity. 
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Name ol ita Society 


of Katahliahment 


Co-operative Society of Arbois(Jura) 

— “ I^es Vignerons de Bassan ” at 

Bassan, H&uult 

» L’Emancipatrice ” at Besse 

iVar) * * ■ * 

-r- of Bompas ( Pyrenees -Orien tales) A 

— of Bras (Var) 1 

— of Brae, Auriae (Var) 1 

__ « Matavonienne ” of Cabasse 

(Var) 

— of Cabridres d’Aignes (Vaucluse) 

— of Camps (Var) 

_ “ I* Carjoise ” at Carets (Var) 

“ i^a Uaborieuse de Camoules ” 

(Var) . 

— of Cogalin (Var) • 

— of Colombia's (Hfcrault) .... 

— Cuersoise, at Cuers (Var) . • * 

— of Esplra de l’Agty (Pyr. Orien- 

tales) 

— of Estagel (Pyrtntes Orien tales) 

— of Flassans (Var) 

— of Frontignan (Hfrault) .... 

— of Gaillac (Tarn) ....... 

— of Ua Garde (Var) 

— of Ginasservis (Var) 

— for Sale of Wines of the Gironde 

— of the Haute Garonne, at Ton- 

louse 

— ** Ifi. Vign? ” of l^ansagues (H£- 

rault) 

— of T^empdes (Puy-de-D&me) . . 

— of Uezignan (Aude) 


Jam. 4 th., 1906 Unlimited Civil 
Nov. 8th., 1908 30 yearn Commercial 


Jan. 3rd., 19 10 
August 31st., 1909 
March 10th., 1909 
March 28th., 1909 

Feb. nth, 1912 
March 6th., 1909 
May 9th., 1906 
Feb. 5 th., 1910 

Jan. iSt., 1912 
Feb. nth., 19x2 
Oct. 25th., 1907 
Dec. 3rd., 1911 

May 32nd., 1910 
Feb. 14th., 19*0 
Nov. 30th., 1911 
April 15th., 19*0 
July 17th., 1903 
May 31st., 1908 
April 1 8tfc., 1908 
Dec. 5th., 1908 


Unlimited Commercial 
do. Civil 

40 years do. 

Unlimited do. 

do. Commercial 


Commercial 

Civil 


30 > Commercial 

99 1 do. 

99 » do. 

Unlimited Civil 

2* years do. 


Jan. 5th., 1905 I Unlimited do. 


Feb. 15th., 1909 
Feb. 20th., 1909 
April nth. 1909 


25 years do. 
Unlimited Commercial 





Name of tiu Society 

._... Date 

of E»t«hHihm«t 

Duration 

of 

Afteemest 

Form 

<» 

<*fcl 

Cooperative Society oi Luc (Var) . 

May 5th., 1911 

Unlimited 

Civil 


— nt Marsillargues {HSrault) . . . 

March 14th., 1910 

15 years 

do. 

■90,05 

— of Maury (Pyr&ifcs Orientates}. 

April 26th., 1910 

30 > 

do. 

20,0) 

— “ I,es Vignerons de Montagnac ” 





(Hfrault) 

Jan. a6th., 1908 

50 » 

Commercial 


— Montignydes-Arsures (Jura) . . 

March 19th., 1909 

Unlimited 

Civil 

7 , Jo 

— of N6ouies (Var) 

May 25th., 1908 

do* 

Commercial 


— of Pignans (Var) 

Feb. 25th., 1911 

40 years 

Civil 

»ji 

— of Poligny (Jura) ....... 

July 9th., 1907 

Unlimited 

do. 

23 .ii 

— “I/Union” of Pourcieux (Var). 

March 21st., 1912 

40 years 

do. 

401 

— of Pupillin (Jura) 

Feb. 13th., 1909 

Unlimited 

do. 

5 ,Jo 

— of St Georges d’Orques (Hfernlt) 

July 29th., 1906 

12 years 

Commercial 


— " I/Amieale ” of St Maximin 





(Var) 

March ioth.,1912 

Unlimited 

do. 

38,11 

— St Tropez (Var) 

Feb. 23rd., 1908 

do. 

do. 

m 

— Seillons (Var) 

Jan. 14th., 1909 

do. 

do. 

m 

— u hes Vignerons Minervois ” of 





Siran (Hdault) 

Oct. 1 8th., 1909 

25 years 

Civil 

20,37 

— " La Vidaubanatee ” at Vidauban 





(Var) 

Feb. 14th., 1912 

30 » 

do. 

21,00 

— Villelongue de la Saianque (Py- 





rtn&s-Orien tales) 

Feb. 12th., 1911 

20 » 

do. 

33 ^ 

Total . . . 




IB 

- 






■V. — Wine farmer’s distilleries. 


uted to SST IT has also effectually contnb 

S t ^ Vitiwltoal f**- The wine market, i 

and ’the remit W hf!Ti,i!T g T t! 01 encunibere d with inferior prod®*, 

5KJSS " tS,' T,S “ d 

to meet ^ a ^ )rova ^ *he igo6 law, the wine fanners have been enable) 
to meet the expense necessitated by the installation of distilleries, W 
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ffBtbCf 

d 

ltd*** 

awter 

OdUf 

atioo 

I/mns Gaoled 


1 

Intermediary 

Regional Buka 

1908 

1909 

1910 

I9XI 

1912 

280 





25,000 

20 

*% 

Var 

47* 

— 

“ 

44,000 


— 

*3 

2 » 

South 

34° 

— 

— 

— 

60,000 

— 

20 

2 » 

Pyr£n6cs-Orien tales 

15° 

— 

— 

— 

34 . 6 5 ° 

- 

IO 

2 » 

South 

20 

— 

— 

15,000 

— 

— 

15 

r.50 

Jura 

JOO 

8,000 

— 

— 

9,000 

— 

20 

1.5° 

Var 

225 

— 

— 

— 

— 

41,000 

20 

1-5° 

Var 

55 

— 

— 

27,068 

— 

— 

■J 

*% 

Jura 

172 

— 

— 


— 

28,000 

20 

1.50 

Var 

22 

— 

10,000 


— 

— 

*5 

*% 

Jura 

153 

*6,50° 

— 


46,500 

~ 

XI 

2 » 

South 

446 

— 

— 

l 

— 

75,000 

20 

1.5° 

Var 

870 

20,000 

— 

10,750 

— 

“ 

20 

1.5° 

Var 

150 

— 

19,000 

— 

— 

— 

*5 

*•5° 

Var 

198 

- 

— 

Iiooo 

— 

27 . 04 ° 

15 

*% 

Carcassonne 

301 

- 

— 

— 

— 

40,000 

20 

i-jo 

Var 

9 . 

— 

— 

— 

70,00c 

- 

20 

*% 

Pyr£n£es-Orien tales 

10,94 

211,500 

263,400 

473 . 7°3 

27 2 .55c 

537.5*4 



1 


« not been slow is profiting by the advantages offered by the law: 
1508 two distilleries obtained loans ; at the end of 1912 there were 14 and 
*7 had obtained 365,280 francs in loans. 

These distilleries allow of the fanners utilising their surplus stock and 
01 inferior produce. They also allow of the utilisation of the wine 
which most of the small producers Used to throw away. Finally, 
* residuum, the lees and the tartar, that the wine fanners of necessity 
have been treated collectively and are now a source of ap- 
^Uable gain, 
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Name of tie Sodtty 

Date 

of Establishment 

Duration 

Of 

Agreement 

Form 

Co-operative Society “ tes Vignerons 
d’Aniane ” (H6rault) 

Nov. 15th., 1910 

26 years 

Civ 1 

— of Bizanel (Aude) 

May 23rd., 1909 

25 » 

do. 

— of Fabrezan (Aude) 

April i8th., 1908 

25 » 

do. 

— of Fleury d'Aude (Aude) . . . 

May ist. t 1910 

25 » 

do. 

_ “ La Vigneronne " of L^pignan 
(Hferault) 

August 12 th., 1905 

15 » 

do. 

— of Moussan (Aude) 

June nth., 1909 

15 » 

do. 

— of Nflian (Hfcrault) 

April 18th., 1911 

25 » 

do. 

— - “ La Minervoise ” at Olonzac 
(tttrault) 

April 25th., 1909 

Unlimited 

do. 

— of Poussan (H£rault) 

June 28th., 1909 

30 years 

do. 

— of Puissalicon (H6rautt) .... 

Dec. Mth., 1910 

25 » 

do. 

— of Roujan (H^rault) 

March 25th., 1911 

25 * 

do. 

— of St Genis Terrenoire (Loire) . 

Dec. 22nd., 1907 

30 1 

Commercial 

— of St Georges du Bois (Charente* 
Interieure) . 

Sept. 3rd., 1608 

25 » 

Civil 

— of the Society attached to the 
Viticulturists’ Syndicate of the 
Charentes, at Saintes (Charente- 
Inttrieure) . 

April 2nd., 1908 

Unlimited 

do. 

Total . . . 





































GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
IN IRELAND. 


OPPICIAl SOURCES: 

sd Technical imr 

period ist. April, !, 

Districts Baud. 
THUCTION IOI IlIU 

July and October, 1912. 

UNOPEICIAI, SOURCES: 

Report op THE Irish AOMC01.TCRA l ORGANISATION Society lor the Year ending 3014 Jl 
1913. Dublin: Scaly, Biyers and Walker, 1913. 

Previous Reports of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

The Irish Homestead (Dublin), June 22nd,, October 12th., November 2nd., 191a; Jut 
nth. and 18th., March ist. and 15th., 1913. 


Annual general Report op the department op Agriculture ai 
HON FOR Ireland, 1911-12. Dublin i Browne and Nolan, 1913- 
REPORT OP THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD POR IRELAND for the 
to the 31st. March, 1912. Dublin: JOta Falconer, 1912. 

Previous Reports of the Department of Agriculture and the Congested 
TOORNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INS 


§ I. The IRISH AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 


It is characteristic of all forms of co-operation in the United Buffi 
that they owe their development principally to the work of a propagffl 
society. Very rarely is an industrial co-operative society formed 
the assistance of the Co-operative Union and when farmers desire to 
operate, they almost invariably apply to the English, Scottish or 1 
Agricultural Organisation Society for instructions how to proceed, 
is especially the case in Ireland, and it would be difficult to point to' 
agricultural co-operative societies which were not organised by tie 
Agricultural Organisation Society or by the group of pioneers (chief ao® 
whom was Sir Horace Plunkett) by whom that Society was 
cany on the work they had begun. 
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The Co-operative Union is supported solely by the subscriptions of 
jted societies, but in the case of the three Agricultural Organisation 
■ties this is still a minor source of revenue, and they owe their funds 
ly to the contributions of persons desirous of promoting the welfare 
le farming community or to grants made to them by the State. Of 
it years, however, the contributions of affiliated societies have become 
ire important source of income to the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
sty, the increase coinciding with the withdrawal of the grant which 
4 received from the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tor Ireland. 

The following Table shows the amounts which have been received by 
[rish Agricultural Organistion Society during the past ten years from 
ontributions from affiliated societies ; (2) Contributions from private 
iduals, and (3) State grants. 


,% I. — Sources of Income of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 



Affiliation feta 
and subscriptions 

Subscriptions 

Grants from State Departments | 


bom affiliated 
societies 

from private 
individuals 

Prom tlie Depart- 
ment of Agri- 
culture. 

From the Con- 
gealed District 
Board. 



« 

£ 

£ 

DO 


4.593 

964 

346 

01 


4,608 

a.750 

— 

>2 


4069 

(a) 

(®) 

»i 

600 

5,794 

(») 

(a) 

»4 

605 

8,72* 

(0) 

(«) 

'5 

646 

2,601 

2,561 

384 

>6 

454 

235 

3416 

(a) 

1 

566 

539 

4.316 

320 

>8 . . . . 

1,066 

1488 

3,000 

350 

•9 

630 

3,487 

— 

350 


1,230 

2,416 

— 

35 ® 


1,366 

1.898 

— 

350 


M Indfcattd Hi the KOTPto at the III* AjlicottuMl Orgaiiaitton Society. 


■ad ^J^^ous °f the affiliated societies have varied from 1 «/, d. 
j r j 0 aggregate membership at the beginning of the year in 1906 
wsv ' 2 "',P er k fi 3d in 1911. In proportion to the turn-over of the 
year, the societies’ contributions were approximately 0.03 percent. 






in 1906 and 1907 ; 0.04 per cent, in 1901, 1904, 1905, 1908 and 1905 
0 os per cent, in 1902, 1903, 1910 <md 1911. They include not only t> f 
niar affiliation fees but, in certain, years, contributions, made m r Bp 
to special appeals by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

For the years 1902 to 1904 the accounts published by the Irish 4 
cultural Organisation Society do not show the amount of the grants | 
the Department of Agriculture,. the items, "salaries" and "exp^ 
appearing as “ less refunds." For 1906, the amount of the grant fro® 
Department of Agriculture is shown, but not the amount of the grant j 
the Congested Districts Board. The financial year of the Depaitma, 
Agriculture ends on March 31st., and for the years 1900-01 to 1904-5 
accounts published by the Department are scarcely more explicit 

The first grant made by the Department qf Agriculture (1900) 
the form of a refund to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society of 
penses incurred in giving technical instruction, certain forms of whid 
Society had found it necessary to provide to its affiliated societies a 
adjunct to its primary work of organisation. In 1901 the Department 
gan also to refund to the Society the expenses incurred in organising 
cultural credit societies in districts other than Congested Districts. 1 
item, apart from other refunds, is to be found in the accounts published 
the Department, and amounted to £284 in 1901-02 ; £821 in 190H 
£1,067 in 1903-04, and £772 in 1904-05. In 1906-07 a similar entry 
£263 appears. 

In 1905 a grant was also given for the organisation of live-stodi 
surance societies and home industries societies, as well as credit sociei 
From 1906 onwards the graut was in aid of the general work of the Soa 
and it appears in the Reports of the Department of Agriculture as hi 
been £2,091 in 1905-06 ; £3, 700m 190607 ; £4,247 in 1907-08 and k 
in 1908-09. At the end of 1908-99 the grant was withdrawn and no fnrf 
grant has been given by the Department of Agriculture. 

The grants made by the Congested Districts Board have been in res 
of the salary and expenses of an organiser engaged in the formats 
agricultural credit societies in the Congested Districts. 

We have already referred in previous numbers (1) to the applies: 
made by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society to the Development!) 
missioned for a grant from the Development Fund in aid of its work. .1 
application was opposed by the Department of Agriculture, which it 
applied for a grant for the promotion of such forms of agricultural cw) 
ation as would not incur the hostility of the trading classes. The ftp 
meat's application was, however, rejected and after full consideration 
Development Commissioners recommended the Treasury to make a f 
to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society of £2,000 in respect ^ 
work Up to July 1st., 1912, and to give further assistance by way of P 
in future years, on the following conditions : 


(if Bull. oi Eccn. and Sqc, , January and June 19x2. 
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r ) That the Society agree to add to its goVtering body and retain there 
,g gs it receives aid from the Development Fund eleven persons nom- 
j by the Development Commissioners ; 

j) That the Society agree to make as soon as practicable any neces- 
.lterations in its rules, consequent on the above condition : and mean- 
to invite the additional members as soon as nominated to meetings 
Society’s governing body, and to trea t them in all respects as members 
0 far as possible pending those alterations ; 

3) That the Society undertake that any co-operative societies which 
, e in co-operation other than that of a purely agricultural nature (such 
, purchase and sale of groceries an d other non-agriculturalrequirements) 
not be admitted to affiliation with the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
ty: and thatany existing Societies, as , forinstance the Irish Agricultural 
esale Society; which, having previously taken np such business, are 
ntiing to engage in it on the 1st. January next, shall on that date 
to be affiliated with the Organisation Society. It is understood that 
ibutory affiliation is a condition of receiving advice and assistance from 
odety — such assistance being, of course, of an entirely non-pecuniary 


re; 

'4) That the Society undertakes to delete from the Rules which it is- 
to Societies formed by and affiliated with it the Rule requiring such 
ties to federate with the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society. 

The Treasury concurred with the recommendation of the Development 
nissi oners and communicated its decision to the Society in a letter 
1 April 1st., 19x3. 


§ 2. Statistics for 1911. 


The Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the year 
og 30th. June, 1912 which contains the statistics of agricultural co- 
ition in Ireland for 1911, again comments on the difficulty of obtaining 
plete statistics. 

More than ten percent, of the societies known to be working actively 
a sent no returns at all or at best only very incomplete returns. 

This fact lessens in some degree the value of the summarised statistics 
amc d in the Report, since they neither preseuta complete statement of 
Present position of the, agricultural co-operative movement in Ireland, 
permit of a clear comparison with the position in previous years. The 
«t assures us, however, that “ the continuous record of societies which 
trou ^ e to furnish particulars annually proves that good and 
'factory progress has been made. ” 

the following are the Statistical Abstracts for different classes of so- 
es ; 
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Tabie n. — Statistical Aft&acts for 1911 of Agricultural Co-oper atkt 
defies in Ireland affiliated to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Soci 

A. Co-operative Creameries. 



Ufcts 

Monster 

Leinster 

Conoaaght 

h«uj 

Number of Societies . . . 

* 4 * 

131 

26 

28 

3 a 

Membership 

21,872 

8,651 

3.486 

11,716 

45,72 

Paid-up Share Capital. . £ 

63,615 

46,066 

15,019 

21,670 

r 46,37 

Loan Capital 

28,935 

67,819 

9.786 

7.677 

114,21 

/ Sales of Dairy 
rum over ] • • * 

623,761 

938,275 

188,022 

176,805 

1.926,96: 

( Other Sale, . • 

21,023 

53 - 4 H 

35,218 

20,052 

129,7^ 


B. Agricultural Trading Societies. 



Ulster 

Monster 

Minster 

Connaught 

Ireland 

Number o! Societies .... 

43 

32 

40 

56 

171 

Membership 

3r*86 

3.190 

3.874 

7.828 

18,378 

Paid-up Share Capital . . £ 

992 

1,091 

3.323 

1,448 

14,563 

6,854 

Loan Capital • 

8686 

6,136 

11.355 

40,7a 

Turn-over. > 

35.773 

21,339 

48,201 

24,890 

13°, »j 


C. Agricultural Credit Societies. 



Ulster 

Munster 

Minster 

Con naught 

Ireland 

Number of Societies .... 

62 

47 

57 

70 

238 

Membership 

5431 

2479 

3,896 

7,699 

19,505 

Loan Capital £ 

54°5 

3.238 

8,323 

12,296 

29,264 

Depodts t 

12,519 

1,566 

6,266 

6,936 

27,290 

Total Capital » 

17.924 

4,805 

14.590 

19,233 

56,554 

Number of Loans Granted . 

2,377 

323 

1,283 

3,984 

7 .tfj 

Amount of toaas Granted £ 

18,038 

3,850 

14-506 

19^59 

564755 

Loans outstanding. ...» 

18,009 

3,057 

12.335 


52,# 

Expenses » 

193 

36 

132 


607 

Nett Profit .... B 

142 

21 

121 


4® 

tosses for Year , 

9 

I 

I 


33 

I Reserve ...... B 

*.335 

220 

646 


3,686 
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D. Co-operative 

Poultry 

Societies. 




Ulster 

Monster 


Connaught 

Ireland | 

ber ol Societies .... 

9 

3 

3 

3 

■ 

btreUP 

2, 60s 

641 

1.865 

765 


•up Share Capital £ 

1,221 

s 5 ® 

352 

296 


l Capital * 

57 ® 

626 

1,804 

545 

11159 

[-over •••••'•* 

34.195 

11.787 

12,996 

8,691 

67,669 

E. Co-operative Home Industries Societies. 



DMUf 

MrtnRj^r 

Igniter 

Connacfbt 

Ireland 

pDtr of Societies . . . 

5 

I 


3 

20 

pbership 

*53 

33 

1,021 

168 

1.375 

J ap Share Capital . £ 

— 

— 

678 

28 

706 

fi Capital » 

— 

— 

783 

— 

783 

Mover 0 

1,232 

*■536 

3.091 

398 

6.257 


F. Flax Societies ( Ulster only). 

Number of Societies 9 

Membership 621 

£ 

Share Capital 550 

Loan Capital. 4,171 

Receipts for Scutching 2,331 

Value of Tow 1.068 

Nett Profits for Season 313 


G. Miscellaneous Societies. 



Ulster 

Monster 

muter 

FwiMnghf 

Ire land 

tow of Societies. . , . 
'*rship . . . 

• 8 

2 

12 

3 

53 

r6 

*5 

49t8 

*5-737 

Up Share Capital £ 

1 Capital . , . 

170 

3^ 

3.936 

I2,73t 

6,35° 

474°4 

703 

’.954 

ss? 

‘•over . . 

331 


7»°47 
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H. Federations. 




Monster (Irish 
Co-operative 
Agency Society) 

I<efeste (Irish 
Agricultural 
Wholesale 
Society) 

Ireland 



I 

X 


— 

31 

2 16 


Paid-up Share Capital . . 

... £ 

464 

7.859 

>53.695 

8.053 

11.154 

132,929 

8.51 

19,01 

286(61 





We learn fiom the Irish Homestead that the turn-over of the I 
Agricultural Wholesale Society reached £176,900 in 1912, and that a 
profit of £753 was made. 

In addition to the societies of which particulars are given above tl 
were 40 “ pig and cattle supply societies ", all in the Province of Leins 
witlj 657 members. Twenty-two of these societies were formed in 11 
We now give a summary table for Ireland as a whole showing 
figures relating to each class of society for 1910 and 1911. 








Societies «» Ireland affiliated to the Irish A. gricntinral Organisation Society . 






















St. tsitssn® i'alile eves a Statement o! the nuffiber ana turn-c 

¥ tiK established . It&ay be well-fo repeat that the S^, 

** '“ffWrkSeteness, do not give a really accurate picture? 
0W1 “ g to J^ticdltAl co-opeiatidn & Ireland ; itshould be noted specs 
rft£SflSl^S> nes deluded** the Irish (Vope,, 
SS£ty,an omission whicEseriously affects the aggregate ton* 

in those years. 


114 WlWi J ^ 

s. blB IV. - Number and Turnover of -Agricultural Co-operative 
s'm TrfilsittA sitice 1808. 


Sfirii 
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pot a few years prior to 1906 the ncmbef of societies appeals from the 
piag table 'to fee larger than it really was, since a certain number of so- 
$ continued to be included which had fallen into abeyance. In Hie 
itics for 1908 and Ipopthese societies were removed from the Hst, caas- 
consideraMe apparent reduction in the numbers. The numbefs again 
in 1910 and 1911, owing to the formation of new societies. The Report 
ie Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for 1910-11 states that 
far the most gratifying and significant evidence of the movement’s 
less during the year ending Jure 30th., 1912,1s the number of proposals 
itablish societies which have come spontaneously from bodies of 
ers. In former year the initiative had to be taken in all cases by 
Society's organisers whose difficulty consisted chiefly in the apathy of 
eis and their reluctance to adopt any change in their methods. ’’ 


§ 3. The directions of progress. 


We shall now indicate, very briefly, the special directions in which 
ress is taking place or developments are suggested. 

Co-operative dairying. — Comparing the statistics for 1911 with those 
jio, it will be seen that the most substantial increase in turn -over is to 
mod in the co-operative creameries. There has also been a market im- 
ement in the system of working and management but the Irish Agri- 
iral Organisation Soiety strongly urges that the establishment of co- 
stive creameries merely effected a reform in the system of butter-making, 
that until win ter daiiyingis extensively practiced and a general system of 
■testingis adapted, onlya partial reform can besaid to have been accom- 
led. Of the two developments recommended, the latter is the mote im- 
ant. 

" It is suggested, " says the Report, " that the necessary cost of su- 
rising the weighing of the milk, taking and testing the samples, etc., 
fid be borne partly by the participants in the scheme and partly by the 
imery of which they are members. It has been estimated that the milk 
(00,000 cows is supplied to the co-operative creameries and that the 
bt average supply per cow, about 450 gallons, could quite easily be 
p 1 tri 550 gallons. At 4 per gallon — a low price — the extra 
ffiallons would realise fi 17s. 6 d. per cow per annum, while the cost 
pe fanner ought to be less than 2S. 6 d. per cow. If the levelling up of 
uulk yield were to become Universal, an annual gain of nearly 
! .o°o to the co-operating farmers would ensue. It is not contended 
this result cau be accomplished all at once ; it would probably take 
w three years. On the other hand it would be absurd to set 550 
>ns per cow as an average to be contented with; there seems no 
w why the present milk producing average should not be increased 
Py per ant, " 
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The organisation of cow-testing associations is directly undert 
by the Department of Agriculture as part of a scheme for encom a 
improvement in the dairy cattleof Ireland, lecturers aresentto me* 
ofjdairy farmers to explain the objects and advantages of these assort 
The Department also supplies the necessary record-sheets and t 
forms, and where the number of cows for which milk records are 
throughout the year exceeds fifty, the Department is prepared (in alia 
number of cases) for at least one year to make a grant to the secretai 
the rate of one penny per cow per monthly test towards the cost of te 
the milk. 

The marketing of the butter produced in co-operative creameries 
sents a problem which , is still far from being solved. Of the total bt 
sold in 1911, amounting to nearly £2,000,000 worth, only £153,695 
sold through the medium of the Irish Co-operative Agency Society. So 
thing has been done by means of the Butter Control Scheme (1) to imp 
the system of production in certain creameries and to place upon the u 
et a considerable quantity of butter of standard quality bearing a 
form brand . The Control Scheme has hitherto been carried out by the I 
Agricultural Organisation Society itself, but it is suggested that its wort 
should be entrusted to a separate society which should be a federal 
of the participating creameries. The creation of such a body might 
is felt, lead to the better organisation of the sale of butter, and help to 
minish the present competition between the creameries. 

Another direction in which co-operative dairy societies are be 
urged to develop their business is in the establishment of retail dep 
for the sale of milk. It appears that in rural districts in Ireland the 0 
sumption of fresh milk in the homes of the agricultural labourers is ina 
quate and that the health of the children suffers in consequence. 

Agricultural credit. — Pending the Report of a Departmental Commit 
appointed in January, 1912, by the Department of Agriculture to inqu 
into the existing system of credit avartable for the rural classes in Irelai 
little has been done of late to promote the formation of new agricultu 
credit societies. 

A steady increase is noted in the amount of deposits received by t 
existing credit societies; at the end of 1911 the deposits furnished 48 p 
cent of the total working capital. In many cases, much larger depcsi 
would be forthcoming, if committees could make profitable use of tha 
The absence of a central bank to which surplus capital could be entrust 1 
is, therefore, restricting the development of the credit societies as saw 
banks. 

The mcret 
vances made t 
the Congested 


se in the deposits has resulted in the diminution of the a 
0 credit societies by the Department of Agriculture and) 
Districts Boards, as shown by the Mowing table : 


[l) ** BuB - * Ecman - See. I*., January „ 13 , page , 6 . 
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Table V. : — State Advances to Credit Societies, 1909-1911. 



Advaaosi made by the Depart - 
meat of Agricaltare. 

Advance* made by the Congested 
District* Board. 


1909-10 

2910-11 

1911*11 

1909*10 

19 IO-ZZ 

igil-ia 

Alices made daring the 







»r: 







No. of Societies . . . 

7 

1 

3 

M 

W 

In) 

Amount 

*625 

£130 

£181 

(<•) 

(«) 

(«) 

ranee* outstanding at 
id of Oie year: . 







No. of Societies . . . 

*37 

118 

io 4 

d 5 

M 

57 

Amount 

£ 10,023 

£*.415 

£7.448 

* 5.923 

*5.615 

* 5.345 


( Not ristsd in the Xqaxta of the Congested Districts Bond. 


ledit societies with unlimited liability being detailed by the present 
from trading, it is urged that agricultural trading societies should 
tilised in some degree as credit banks. This could be done if they 
J increase their capital and arrange for an extended credit with their 
as ; they would thus be able to give longer credit to their members 
be goods sold to them. 

Bacon curing. — The Roscrea Co-operative Bacon Factory had a 
over of £47,355 in 1911 and its success has led to the formation of 
ar societies at Wexford and Omagh. "In its way,” says the Report 
e Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, " the Roscrea Society is, 
ifs, the most remarkable of all the developments of co-operation in 
ad. In acting as a pioneer in the industry, the Society incurred huge 
nubilities and great risks. Breaking, as it did, new ground, there 
title or no experience to guide its directors and it speaks volumes for 
grit and determination that they persisted in their attempt against 
'discouragement and every obstacle, incurring heavyfinandalrespon- 
ties on behalf of the community, until the success of the society is 
practically assured. If the Roscrea Society could command all the 
al it could profitably employ in the business, it would speedily become 
the largest bacon -curing concerns in the UnitedKingdom. " 

1® Irish Homestead of March 15th, 1913, gives us some more recent 
nation in regard to the ’Roscrea and Wexford Bacon Factories. It 
»s that the Roscrea Factory handled 7,164 pigs in 1908; 8,155 in 1909 ; 
bin 1910; 11,951 in 1912, and 13,583 in 1913. The turnover in 
* as * 55 . 059 . In the first three years’ working £810 was lost, butin 1911 
a ne t profit of £1,310 was made. In calculating the profit full al* 
1Ce was unde for depreciation of the premises ; they cost £7,360 to 
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build, but have been written down year by year until they stand at £4. 
The directors are considering the installation of additional electric p 
and power, and hope to be able not only to use it for their own workj 
to supply electric light and electnc power to anyone who may requij, 
and even to supply light to the town of Roscrea. 

The Wexford Bacon Factory was almost ready to begin bacon-cuj 
the factory was complete with the exception of the refrigerating ph nt 

We also learn from the Irish Homestead that a co-operative bacor.-j 
tory is in process of formation at Ballymena. 

The Belleek Co-operative Dairy Society has taken up bacon-cujj 
for local consumption, as had previously been done by the Achonry Co-r 
thrive Dairy Society. Several other societies are proposing to undertake* 
business. 

The Sale of Meal. — The marketing of fresh pork has been suoce 
fully undertaken by the Cavan Central Co-operative Creamery at Bal 
haiSe, while other societies are preparing to (inter upon the same 4 
elopment. 

A large scheme is under consideration for developing the expert 
dead meat from Ireland on co-operative lines. The recent outbreak 
foot-and-mouth disease in Ireland and the consequent prohibition of 1 
export of live cattle from Ireland to Great Britain, has drawn atteutj 
to the desirability of establishing slaughter-houses in Ireland and esju 
ing dead meat instead of live animals to England. It is felt that an opji 
tunity has arisen for the farmers to obtain a larger share in the profits! 
control of the export cattle trade. It is pointed out that the Irish ila 
farmers have raised half a million sterling for the erection and equipun 
of creameries and that, as the export cattle trade is at least three timesi 
large as the export butter trade, the cattle raisers and feeders should I 
able to find the necessary capital. The scheme would require to inch 
besides the erection of slaughter-houses, a regular supply of animals si 
able for the high-class meat trade, means for utilising the offal and i 
disposing of the coarser parts of the animals, proper transport facility 
and an efficient system of distribution in Great Britain. 

Pending the development of the larger scheme a dead meat trade# 
been successfully carried out by the Wexford Bacon Factory, which tcJ 
Up this business while waiting for the completion of its bacon factoa 
The stock dealt within 1912 was as follows : — Cattle, 1,600 ; sheep, i.ffl 
P^ffs. 2 39 - F° r these £31,572 was paid and £34,255 was received ; £ 1 
profit of £422 was made on the years’ trading. 

* 

* * 


Summarising the foregoing notes on the directions of progress itsef 
l»Wy that we may look in the future for rapid development in ^ 
tttate bacon-oaring, while other forms of co-operation will contm« 
develop tteadily, It is too early to say whether there will be rapid 
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(j, e co-operative export of meat. The prohibition of the export of live 
imals to England is a passing circumstance and though it is liable at 
ytime to recur, it remains to be seen whether it will result in the 
jrnanent establishment of an extensive dead meat trade, either on 
pitalistic or co-operative lines. 


PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE RELATING TO AGRICUL- 
TURAL CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


»m (E- A) : Agricultural Organisation : Its Rise, Principles and Practice Abroad and a 
Home. London : P. S. King and Son, rgro, sjo pp. 
fan (Henry W.) : Cooperation in Agriculture. Loudon, P. S. King and Son, rgi2. 
tour (Henry W.) : Rural Credit for England. "The Economic Review”, London, April 1913 
tajus (j. A.) : Agricultural Credit and the Joint Stock Banks. “ Co-operation in Agri- 
culture ", February 1913. 

tiinnnra (A. H. H.) : Central Chamber of Agriculture in I9ts : A Review of the Year. 

“ Agricultural Curette ", London, January 6th. and 15th., 1913. 
loaictmTUitAI. Co-opeuattve Cramr Sociktiks in England and Wales in iprt. “Jouma 
of the Board of Agriculture,’ 1 London,- January, 1913. 
ta Aosicolt unai Co-OPBStiHVB Movenrni : The Work done by the Agricultural Organis- 
ation Society. The Irish Supplement to the “ Times ", March 17th., rgr3. 

(The article refers to Agricultural Cooperation in Ireland and the work ot the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society). 

Ihb rotju. Dublin Society : Its Varied Activities and Public Usefulness. The Irish Supple- 
ment to the “ Times ", March r7th., t9t3. 




Part II: Insurance 


BELGIUM. 

i. legally recognised mutual aid societies 

ON DECEMBER 31st., 1912. 

[n the number of this Bulletin for last January (1), we published an 
[e on the mutual aid societies, in which we examined their work with 
al regard to sickness and old age insurance. In the same article we 
gave the substance of the bill on social insurance laid before the 
aber on November 12th., 1912, by the Minister of Industry and 
rat, M. Hubert, which will certainly give a new and vigorous impulse 
mtuality in Belgium. We now consider it well to give a few figures, 
cted by the Belgian Labour Office, and relating to legally constituted 
pal societies existing in the Kingdom on December 31st. of the various 
indicated below: 


)LE I. — Humber of Recognised Mutual Societies ( December 31st). 


Province 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

19:0 


191a 

werp 

600 

633 

669 

693 

73 i 

786 

813 

bant . » . . 

1,100 

1,161 

1,209 

1.255 

1.309 

1-357 

1.397 

it Flanden 

652 

682 

714 

74 « 

773 

810 

827 

t Flanders 

1,204 

1,262 

1,291 

1.340 

i. 37 * 

MI 3 

,1.447 

Bant 

>• 44 * 

M 7 ° 

M 97 

1,528 

I.J 7 * 

1,638 

1,683 

P 

976 

1,020 

i .°55 

1,092 

1,175 

lOH 

1.260 

lbottrg . . . . ,, 

323 

33a 

347 

3*4 

379 

398 

408 

RmbonEj . . v . . ; . . . . . 

4*8 

496 

510 

3°5 

5*5 

5*5 

53* 

awr _ t *i if}- 

# 3 a 

643 

633 

674 

7*4 

750 

771 

Dalai;.;. . 

m 

7.699 

7 . 94 S 

8,199 

, 8.549 

8,901 

9.138 


UntUy Bukatin of Economic and Social InMigma, published by the Inter- 
^Institute of Agriculture, Year IV. No. i. January, 1913. p. 5t. . 

1 Rtnt *» Travail, Brussels, No. S. April 31st, 1913. Published by the Bel- 
itXj ur Office Department of Industry and labour), 
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The above table shows the constant progress made by the a ™ 
aid societies in Belgium. The 9,138 institutions easting on D^; 
31st., 1912 were divided as follows in reference to their objects. 


Table If. — Division of the Mutual Societies according to their Obj^ 


Province 

s*f 

Issuance 

Inswaoce 

••‘to 1 

Pendou 

Special 

Sodetka 

To til 

Antwerp 

*94 

455 

54 

8 ij 

Brabant 

575 

739 

83 

x J9f 

We«t Flanders. 

361 

423 

43 


Bast Flaadere 

494 

884 

! 69 

'■Ml 

Haircut 

763 

876 

44 

1,681 

■ gi^c 

581 

650 

29 

1,260 

£,imbourg 

120 

28l 

7 

4* 

Luxembourg. . 

104 

422 

6 

IV 

Namur 

342 

421 

t 

771 

Totat . . . 



3,«34 

5.161 

343 

9,138 


As we know, the Belgian Mutual Aid Societies as arule only grant; 
ance to their members whensick for a period of from three to six m 
on the expiation of which the member must count Upon his ownreso 
However, cases of disablement, too serious to be dealt with by i 
society, may be treated, with greater probability of success, by a 
of many societies. Hence, the origin of reinsurance societies, ff 
associations formed among mutual Societies in order to ensure 
Wtabers assistance in case of prolonged sickness, from the day on 1 
Wat granted by the society to which they belong ceases. The mei 
of the societies affiliated to the reinsurance society pay it a special moi 
jtontnbutioa through their respective local mutual sickness insi« 
Societies. The contribution is generally twenty centimes a month fa 
franc a day ' 1)114 these figures- are not the universal 
f«the following table we show the increase pf thee reinsurance sod 
worn 1906 to 1912, observe that a few societies that are not id 
are also included ; 
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Table III. — Reinswam^Sodeties. 


Prtwtao 

Q 

* 907 



1910 

I9II 

1913 

twerp. 

2 

3 


I 

4 

5 

5 

ibant 

3 

5 

9 

9 

II 

II 

12 

st Flanders 

1 

4 

5 

6 

8 

8 

18 

st Flanders 

6 

7 

8 

XI 

II 

12 


iuaut 

15 

ij 

t S 

16 

18 

19 


V 

8 

9 

10 

XI 

XI 

II 


nboorg 

m 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


remborg 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


mar 

m 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 


Total . . . 

43 

y 

58 

66 

72 

73 



These societies are to a large extent subventioned by the State. There 
wsides in Belgium numerous federations making provision for the pro- 
ion of the material and moral interests of their affiliated members. The 
ber of Federations legally recognised in the last seven years is seen 
K following table : 


Table IV . — Recognised Mutual Federations ( on December 3isf). 


RWtuct 

1906 

W 

1908 

19 9 

1910 

1911 

Iflt 

itwerp 

9 

9 

10 

II 

II 


II 

*baot . . . . 

*3 

14 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

»t Flandert ....... 

12 

*3 

18 

22 

82 

23 

*3 

1st Flanders . . . , V J , 

’ ' 20 

22 

*3 

*9 

30 

3 ° 

3 * 

unant. . , 

r 9 

19 

27 

28 

31 

33 

33 



. >3 

14 

20 

w 

22 

*3 

>4 

abfHirg , 4 


2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

***»*.■ 


2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

unm t 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 


* 


Total , 


103 


*34 


*49 


IJ4 
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'The number of these Federations therefore has also continually 
creased. 

The progress of Belgian Mutuality, as shown above, fa to a fa 
extent due to State encouragement, by virtue of which the Mutual 1 
Societies are now in a position to undertake every kind of social insure 
and they will be better able when the Minister Hubert’s proposal, to ^ 
we have alluded, becomes law. 


^MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


I. The ‘‘BELGIAN PARMERS’ COLLECTIVE INSURANCE INSTITUTE” u 
THE “ AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE SOCIETY ” IN I912. — These two Muti 
Societies for insurance against accidents in agricultural labour m 
founded in 1905 and began working in 1906 (i). They insure both tl 
agricultural employers subject to the law of December 24th., 19030 
accidents in work and those insuring voluntarily. 

The above law reoognises the liability of the employer, in the a 
of accidents in agricultural work only when at least three labourers 1 
habitually employed on the farm. However, other employers may votar 
arily submit themselves to the regulations of the law. 

The labourer, victim of an accident, has a right to a daily allowance! 
50 % of his wages. If the disablement produced by the accident is or h 
come partial, the allowance will be 50% of the difference between the pi 
he receive previously to the accident and that he may receive before hei 
completely cured. If, however, the disablement fa or become permaneil 
the allowance will be an annual sum equal to half the annual wages. 

The expenditure for medical assistant* and medicine forms a chaij 
against the' employer. 

In case of death, finally, the compensation is an amount of capfa 
corresponding with an annuity of 30 % of the annual wage. The cm 
pensation is calculated on the basis of the wage received by the labour# 
in the year preceding the accident. 

The employer may ecape payment of the compensations, by contract' 
ing with an authorised insurance company or <3 mutual society for the pfa 
pose; in this case the legal liability is transferred to these institutes. I 
such a contract is not concluded, the employer will be bound to contribute 


W thb connection the report on the 7th Working Year (January i* l ‘n 

cember jist, «*n) ol ..the above sodetk*. 1 
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i guarantee fund, unless he can show -that he has made other ar 
gonents to ensure the eventual payment of the compensation. This re 
re fund is intended precisely to guarantee the payment of the amounts 
!, in case the employer is not in a position to meet them ; it is formed 
special contributions paid by private employers and collected in the 
ie way as the direct taxes. 

The institute; that intend to undertake accident insur anc e must 
ain authorization from the Minister of Industry and Labour. For 
purpose, the private companies must show they are regularly don- 
ated either in form of limited liability societies or societies en com- 
dite limited by shares, and have a subscribed capital of not less than 
olUonfrs. Besides, they must deposit as security with the deposit 
ik an amount varying ‘from 30,000 frs. to 1,500,000 frs. The collect- 
societies formed among these employers must, in order to be recog- 
d, have at least 5 members with at least 10,000 labourers in their 
,loy. The roles of these Societies are submitted to the Government 
approval. 

So much premised, let us now give a few figures relating to the two above 
ifioned societies, which are among the most important in Belgium. 

(a) The Belgian Farmers' Collective Insurance Society. The oper- 
as conducted by this society from its foundation up to Decem- 
31st., 19x2, are shown in the following table. 


utE I. Operations " Conducted by the Collective Insurance Society ' 
1906-1912. 


Number 

of 

Policies 

Hectares 

Wages 

(Agricultural 

Industries) 

r • 

Premiums 

8,098 

160,764.05 

4.557.89s 

312,07944 

8,640 

166,081.69 

4.505.311 

.-339,10995 

8,907 

167,966.21 

5.413.505 

360.765.r5 

9.135 

168,651.08 

5.847,265 

388,768.25 

9,249 

166417.75 

6,304,959 

405,005.82 1 

9.445 

164,818.29 

6.975.044 

431.171.10 8 

^ 9.374 

161,964.34 

7483.378 

454-43034 1 


You 

(December jut.) 


06 . 
07. 


CJKT*** 1 attenti0n 10 *** btfeiness done in 1912, in the 
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Tabbb II. — OperMms Conducted, According' to Province. 
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The average cost per accident in the various years was as follows : 


Table IV. — Average Cost per Accident. 



Altogether the claims paid in 1912 amounted to 269,575.50 fis. 

(b) The Agricultural Insurance Society. The' total business done by 
society is seen in the following table. 


Table V. — Operations of the Agricultural Insurance Society. 


You* 

(December sift) 

a : r. ■ nag 

Number 

o< 

PoUdw 

Hectare* 

Wages 

(Agricultural 

Indaatrfes) 

Prenrioms 

6 ' 

10,204 

170,922^23 

3421,969 

. 195,806.95 


11,364 

182,546.29 

3,795,387 

*24,957*5 


12,418 

192,31464 

4, “9,77* 

247.918.15 


13,590 

203,249,34 

4423.841 

276,127.62 


15.H4 

216,35469 

5064,727 

310,56298 


16,886 

23*, 1*2.37 

5,523,138 

362,696.14 


tt,7M 

*47,03444 

6,096,147 

. 

4*0,131% 
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Table VI — Distribution- if the Operations according to Provinces, 


| province 


Cm tract* Paanj 

In i9ta 

West Flanders 

126,213.60 

579 

East Flanders 

90,311-95 

577 

Brabant 

53437 -ro 

270 



45,492 m 

289 

Iyimbourg 

38,720.10 

»95 

Antwerp 

24 , 937-60 

186 

Hainaut . ; 

2 J.I 3990 

293 


14,8632® 

81 

Luxembourg 

14516.50 

13 

|j Total . . . 

420,131.85 

2*83 


In 1912 there were 2,457 accidents reported and 143,178 fis. p 
In claims. 

* 

* * 

2. The law of hat nth., 1912, amending the laws of mat id 
1900 and AUGUST 20th., 1903, ON OLD AGE PENSIONS : — The fundama 
provisions of the law of May 10th., 1910 on Old Age Pensions are Jcno 
to our readers (i). The law of May nth., 1912 has provided as foil 
for their partial amendement. 

(а) An annual allowance of 65 fis. shall be granted to every dtii 
of Belgium, resident^ the country, bom before January 1st., 1843 1 
now in need; 

(б) all citizens, on arriving at the age of 65, shall have right ua 
the same conditions to this allowance, who, bom after January 1st., if 
and before January 1st, 1849, have made payments into the General Pe 
ion Bank to the amount of at least 18, frs. 

(e) Notwithstanding the laws of March 16th., 1865 and Decani 
31st., 1908, the General Pension Bank is authorized, up to 1914 inclusr 
to receive contributions towards deferred annuities on the part of 1 
persons entitled '■ as above to the (allowance,* 

TheJenjoyment of annuities acquired by virtue of such contribut#’ 
may be,|at the request of the parties concerned, retarded until ti 
have attained the age of 68 years. 

(1) See SuOttin of Economic mi Social InUMgmce, January, ryrj. p. 59 - 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO INSURANCE IN BELGIUM 


j. A BILL TO AMEND THE LAW OF DECEMBER 24th., I903 ON ACCIDENTS 
jore. — M. Mansart and his colleagues, on February 26th., 1913, laid 
roposal before the Chamber for the amendment of the law of December 
b,, 1913. on Accidents in Work. The proposal aims substantially: 

' 1st. at extending the application of the law to all workmen to whose 
tract the law of March 10th., 1900 applies. That law, as we know, regul- 
jthe contract by which a workman undertakes to work under the direc- 
, and supervision of an employer or master, for compensation to be re- 
red from him, calculated either in accordance with the period of work, 
[he quantity, quality or amount of the work done, or on any other basis 
eed on between the two parties ; ” 

2nd. at abolishing the period of waiting ; 

3rd. at increasing the compensation at present allowed up to 75 % 
tk average daily pay and to 100 % in case of total disablement ; 

4th. at authorizing the free choice on the part of the victim of the 
tor and pharmacist, and charging the master with the hospital expenses; 

5th. at fixing the allowance for funeral expenses at 175 francs ; 

6th. at raising the pension for the victim’s heirs from 30 to 50% of 
annual wages. 

Other provisions, finally, concerned £he consignment of the pass 
ifc, the compensation to apprentice and yonng workmen and State 
ppulsory insurance. 


3. PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE 
RELATING TO INSURANCE IN BELGIUM. 


m (Maurice) : La legislation beige d’assurance contre l’invalidite (Loi du 5 mai 1912). 
Milan Legislation on Disablement Insurance : Lam of May 5tt,, 1912) Paris, Arthur 
Lusseau, 1913, 

oibe bulge des ASSURANCES: Guide pratique de l’assureur. (Belgian Insurance Yearbook : 
fosBWj Practical Guide). Annual publication of the Belgian Review: A. ■, yurt Ur, Brussels, 
L leempoel, 1913 

hrouMUNE d’ assurance des CULUVAISCRS belces (Belgian Farmers' Collective Insurance 
hflihy) and 

ciamcb agrjcole (Agricultural InsuratM Society). 7th. Working year, {from January 1st 
ftOT >ba' 3 rst., 1912). Report presented at the General Meeting of March 6th., 1913 
? M. Era, viiebergh, Professor at the Louvain University. 
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FRANCE. 


life insurance and legislation on small holding 

AND CHEAP DUELLING HOUSES. 


OFFICIAL SOURCE : 

CMSSE Rationale d’Assohance en cas de Dkc4s (National Life Insurance /refill 
Notice relative an* assurances temporaires (Notes on Temporary Insurance). 

OTHER SOURCES : 

Chetsson (Emile) : ^'assurance miite et les habitations ouvrieres (Mixed Insunta 
Workmen’s Dwellings). Paris, Masson, r893. 

Cheysson (Emile) : ^assurance snr la Vie et les habitations A bon Marcht (it/( ii 
ana and Cheap Dwelling Houses). Paris. Chain Printing Press, 1R96. 

SOCIPtE FKASPAISE DBS Habitations 1 BON MAKCHfe (French Cheap Dwellings Sti 
Documents 4 eonsulter. Modeies et renseignements divers (Documents jot Coisuti 
Models and Various information). Paris, 4, rue Eavoisier. 


§ I. LIFE INSURANCE AND CHEAP DWELLINGS 

If life insurance is an act of prudence to be recommended to the worta 
who lives from day to day in order to protect his family in the event of 
premature death, it becomes almost a necessity in case he has to mal 
long term contract, in order that in the end he may have a house of bis i 
He binds himself to pay for a house, a garden, or a piece of land in ® 
or twenty annual instalments ; but if he dies before the payment has t 
made what will become of his family ? Who can answer for a futun 
remote ? The father, to whom the prospect of this slow and gradual ac? 
tion is held out, hesitates and asks himself before binding himself fo > 
a time, whether he is sure to be among thbse fate will spare and wW 
case, of misfortune to him, they will do whom he leaves behind to fa* 
crushing engagements. The house, which has cost his family many I 
of selfdenial, will be lost to them, if he dies before accomplishing bis a 
and the sorrow of the supreme separation will be rendered even moiew 
ful for him by the bitter prospect of the futility of these long efforts. 
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0 of such eventualities, the thrifty man curbs his impulse to 
jjiis arrangement, however attractive it may be, and often beabstains. 
jflce, however, enables him to solve the problem. 

1 the workman , at the same time as he signs his contract of lease with 
jospect of purchase, takes a temporary life insurance policy for an 
at equal to that of the house and for a term equal to that of his en- 
ujut, his situation is changed and his anxieties dissipated . He engages 
. i n addition to his rent, an annual premium varying with his age 
^ period for which he insures, the average amount of which we shall 
^ For its part, the society in which he is insured undertakes, if he 
Iriore the completion of the term agreed on, to pay the balance dtle 
( house building society, so that the house may be delivered immedi- 
, t„ the family on the death of the father, even if he dies at once after 
tg the contract. 


§ 2. The experience op Belgium. 


o Belgium is due the honour of the first introduction of insurance in 
ns and customs in relation to cheap dwellings, 
le law of August 9th., 1889, in its article 8, authorizes the General 
ip and Pension Bank ‘‘to undertake mixed life insurance, for the pur- 
Prepayment — at a fixed date, or at the death of the insured person, if 
us before that date, — of loans granted by the Bank for the erection 
rchase of a dwelling house. " This institution began to work on Scptem- 
(t, 1891. Far from seeking continually to extend its rfile, the General 
jgs and Pension Bank seeks to limit it, and seems only to reconcile 
! to taking direct action in the hope of rendering itself unnecessary and 
igprivate initiative to take its place, " If we wish," said M. Mahillor.), 
Popular Credit Congress at Lyons on May 7th., 1892, “ a Central Sa v- 
bnk, with all the prestige it derives from the State guarantee, to pro- 
fc beneficent and useful results we have a right to expect from it, 
ndispensable that it should be completed by distinct organizations 
feg its work. It runs the risk of extending itself disproportionately, 
not restore to local circulation a large part of the capital at which 
® the whole country, or, if, in proportion as it develops, auxiliaryreg- 
institations do not counterbalance its power of attraction. In 
hug the intervention of the Bank to the advantage of the workmen’s 
J? organization, its General Board considered that from the first it 
■ arrange for the complete emancipation of the building societies, so 
® ce ' independent of the organization which gave them birth, they may, 
■t with it, invite savings deposits and invest them precisely where 
formed and maybe of use." 

justified this declaration of principle. The General 9 a v- 
®aon Bank has not considered itself invested by tire law of 1889 
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... monoooly of ldatfi and insurance in connection with 

7 *£gL andfor from treating the private companies that „ 
JJffiS field as disrespectful rivals who must be reduced to subs* 
it pn courages them and applauds their success. 

ThTtte Belgian General Life Insurance Company is engaged 
. - f loansand insurance in connection with cheap dwelling h 

60 % of the value of the house on condition that the bo. 
insurance policy with it. Th*e locate made * 
SeXal medium of the Ixdles Co-operative Some* for Cheap D, 
2 !°“ Two administrators of this society have been appointed g 
STfcr the Company. They receive a commission from the d 
collection of the first premium and a percentage on the annual pta 
collected The commission is not all for them ; they only receive a 
for themselves and the other two thirds go in equal portions t 
insured person himself and the cooperative society, the reserve f, 

which is thus increased. „ . 

A note published by the Belgian General Insurance Society shor 
advantage this Company receives from the above arrangement, 
cash operations ”, says the note, “ consist of two distinct parte: th 
the advance, is the simple loan on mortgage on buildings erected or 
erected . If the house is already built, its value is estimated by an ap| 
in the service of the Company ; if it is still to be erected, thepk 
estimates are submitted for the approval of the Company, which to; 
its loans as the work proceeds. The Company thus obtains a good i 
raent for' its available funds at 4 % and the security may be considi 


the very best. . . . . 

“ With this loan business a mixed insurance business is ass« 
with premiums at the usual rate. This gives the policy holder the cet 
of paying his instalments and paying off the debt on his house, evu 
dies before the expiration of the term of contract, and xts effect 
charge the Company itself with the repayment of the amount adt 
The arrangement is thus doubly profitable for the Company, as it 0 
a good investment for its capital and also increases thenUmber of its 
holders and its mixed insurance contracts, which are generally 
The results obtained up to date and the numerous applications to- 
reached. the Belgian General Insurance Company for loans on cheap 
prove that the arrangement has attained its object and has been 
dated. 


§ 3. Trench legislation. 

In Trance the idea of resorting to life insurance for the acqti® 
cheap houses was first acted on in some interesting local cases, bn 
a great vogtte since the passing of the law of November 30th., “ 9 * 
Article 7 of this law ran as follows! 
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The I 4 fe Insurance Institute, foundry kw of July nth., i869,isau- 
A 10 2iran 8 e f<w tie temporary insurance of purchasers or builders of 
houses, who are paying off their debt on the houses in instalments so 
guarantee payment of the balance still due at the death of the policy 
. if that takes place prior to the expiration of the term fixed for pav- 

of his debt." 

he maximum amount of capital assured may not that of the 

Used value by 4.27 % of the net revenue, as in article 5, 

ay applicant for insurance under the conditions of § 1 of the present 

■ must answer the questions and submit to the medical examination 

ed by the policies. If his application is refused, the grou nds for this 

not be given. The insurance commences from date of signature of 

ilicy, independently of any clause to the contrary. 

he amount assure I will be, in terms of the present article, transferable 

under the conditions established in the policy. 

he term of contract must be fixed so that there shall be no eventual 

at of premiums after the age of 65. 

he 1894 law has been amended several times, especially by the laws 
id 12th., 1906, April 10th., 1908, February 26th., and December 23rd., 
and now the benefit of the provisions at first reserved for cheap houses’ 
been extended, under certain conditions, to gardens and farms of not 
than one hectare. 

further in a decree of August 24th., 1908, amended by two new Decrees 
511st 17th., 1912 and May 3rd,, 1913, 9 articles dealt with the 
rims for insurance. The following are the most important: 

Art. 6. Except in the case contemplated in paragraph 2 of article 
te law of April 10th., 1908, (1) any person desiring to obtain from a 
ledrt society, or a cheap dwellings society a mortgage loan under the 
tons of the law of April 10th., 1908, must forward to the general man- 
>f the deposit and consignment bank, through the society applied to 
eloan, a request for the medical visit for which provision is made in 
Hph 1 of article 9 of the said law. 

5 ^ application must contain the full name, address and date 
w the applicant, as well as an undertaking on his part to answer 
lesuon put to him by the doctor and to submit to examination by him 
fay the expenses of such examination. 

re *r ei P t °* the me< lical report, the gen eral manager shall 
_ ™ application for insurance shall be accepted or refused. In 
w case, he shall send the applicant notice that the risk has been 
, J? r , a 1^^ of three months ; in the latter, he shall notify him 
"™sal, for which reasons must never be given. 

t th ' Wh0 ’ tw0 »""* atkast the Purchase 

11 of r V nf «, ’ ““ appu<d lor ln9uran « ™ the National Institute and made 

o. The*,™,. capitil to ** saanred, provided the amount paid is not less than 
1 hats unmanned WitUa the fa™ of a year from.^se expiration of 

ooed above and the amount paid is deducted fonn the single premium. 
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In case the risk is undertaken, the society lending shall, 
the borrower sign in its favour an application for insurance which |j 
forward to the Deposit Bank before the expiration of the three m 
following the acceptance of the risk. 

In case the loan contract is annulled or cancelled, repayment she 
made out of the premium reserve in return for the simple receipt of the » 
bmefiting, when the premium has been incorporated with the mortgage 

The cheap dwelling house societies that have obtained advances 
land credit societies can transfer the benefits derived from the ins® 
contract arranged as a guarantee of mortgage loans granted by mea, 
such advances, only to the advantage of the credit societies. 

The land credit societies cannot transfer the benefits derived fron 
insurance contract transferred to their advantage by the cheap dwe 
houses societies, or of insurance contracted immediately for theiradvarl 
unless the transfer of the mortgage credits guaranteed by such insure 
authorized by the Commission for the Distribution of Eoans.in confon 
with the provisions of the last paragraph of article 5 of the lai 
April ioth., 1908. 

The transfer is effected by means of a memorandum attache! 
the policy. 

Art. 10. — Every application must be accompanied by : 

1st. The certificate of birth of the applicant on unstamped pape 

2nd. The administrative certificate prescribed by article 3 of the I21 
April xoth., 1908 (1) and, in case of purchase or building of a private b 
either the certificate of salubrity p rescribed by article 5 of the law off 
I2th., 1906 or the provisional certificate of salubrity in terms of arid 
of the law of April 10th., 1908, amended by law of February 26th,, 1911 

3rd. A certified abstract of the proposed contract of loan on moitj 
showing the amount of the loan, the rate, the period of the agreement! 
the conditions for repayment and stating whether or not the insiifl 
premium is advanced by the society lending. 

Any change in the details appearing on this certificate must be with 
delay reported to the deposit and consignment bank. 

Art. ir. — In the case contemplated in paragraph 2 of article 9 0 
jaw of April ioth., 1908 (2) the party concerned must forward hisapplic 
to the Deposit Bank directly or through the medium, either of a land < 
society or a cheap dwelling society or a patronage committee of cheapd 
ings and social thrift. In his application there must be indicate 
name, surname, date of birth, profession and residence, the prcl 
amount of the sum to be assured and the object of the loan ; it 
contain an engagement to pay in one sum, on ad vice from the tie 
bank, an amount equal to 1 %of the capital to be assured, this si® 


W The object of this certificate, delivered by the Controller of Direct TaJah# 
prove that the applicant has satisfied the various conditions imposed by the h»- 
(s) See above, the note in explanation of article 6 of the decree under om*®' 
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e to® 411411 10 11411 cs > an<1 to produce at date pf .signing the extract of 
*an«, the documents described in article 10 of the present decree. 
Ait. it. After examination of the application, the general manager 
Deposit Bank shah, if it has been so decided; advise the party 
erned that the National Life Insurance Institute will deliver him a 
nise of insurance. This promise of insurance shall be delivered to him 
lie moment payment is made by the responsible agent indicated in 
original application. It binds the National Institute to insure the 
[icant Under the conditions prescribed in paragraph s of article o of 
law (I). 

Art. 13. — In case the amount assured exceeds by more than one fifth 
amount shown in the promise of insurance, the contract can only be 
ed after a medical examination, according to the condition laid down 
rticles 6-10 of the present decree.” 

Suchare the texts at present regulating insurance in relation to cheap 
*es and small holdings. 

These texts refer to temporary life insurance, whilst the Belgian texts 
concerned with mixed insurance, for both temporary and ordinary, 
insurance. In Belgium the General Savings and Pension Bank 
arms the twofold office of both lender and insurer, whilst in France the 
eonly undertakes insurance and has decided not to associate with the 
c that of liquidation of debts. 

The authors of the rules in force seem to have been above all anrioUs 
he security and regularity of the operations conducted by a State Bank, 
h has no right to run risks and is bound to conform to Government 
itions and regulations. Hence complications are inevitable. This 
been so well understood that the rules have been simplified as far as was 
ible. Given the rules of Government book-keeping, it was difficult 
at the policy holder to less inconvenience, whether in connection with 
drawing up of the contract or the payment of the premiums, 
let us add that the application of the insurance is remarkably facilit- 
by the interposition of the Building and the Credit Societies between 
policy holder and the State. 

The law only mentions individual insurance and does not authorize 
Institute to deal immediately with the societies, but the transfer of the 
■fits derived from the insurance contract to the advantage of the Build- 
“ Society, besides the mutual security it procures for both the 
its concerned, allows the society to which the transfer is made to assume 
f , r | e ol tlw formalities and spare the purchasers the cost. It is clear, 

1 , that, though tiresome for each separate individual, as condemning 
Sm a ,^^ aSe ‘ to ste P s for ^ preparation of documents and lose 
Sneieh* lonnal * ties will, on the contrary, be very easily accomplished 
In tin ls the Common mandatory of all its tenants. As regards 
nmted k- 'uterposition has also many advantages, as it is thus 
with a well organized group, so that it has not to do business 

preceding note. 
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separately with a large nUfuber of applicants, of very humble class and , 
little familiar with the machinery of government In Belgium even 
General Savings and Pension Bank in fact only recognises the Societies! 
would be in every way embarrassed both financially and morally, if i t] 
to deal directly with each of its separate policy holders, and if it , 

constrained to be severe with them. 

The intervention of the Societies again makes it possible to solve i 
difficult problems: the one relating to the date of payment of premia 
the other to their equalisation. 

With regard to the first of these matters, it is to the interest of the ft 
that there should be only one day for payment in the year, so that th 
may be no multiplication of expenditure for documents and collect 
This is the true difficulty in the way of popular insurance which up to i 
present has caused it to be disdained or neglected by the pri vate companj 
If the Bank desires a single day for payment of premiums in the year.il 
to the interest of the insured to split up the premium into at least f( 
quarterly payments. The instalments of debt are generally paid quarts 
and we know how severely this payment already tries many improvidi 
people. 

On the other hand, if the Building or Credit Society intervenes hetwi 
the Bank and the policy holder it is very easy for it to combine the quarto 
payment of the instalment with the annual payment of the premium, 
will thus serve to regulate the business to the mutual advantage of all co 
oemed. 

The same holds good for the equalisation of the premiums, an opa 
tian with regard to which we find ourselves obliged to enter into certa 
technical explanations. 

By their very definition, the risks of temporary insurance deem 
since every year the number of annual payments guaranteed dirninisb 
by one. The premium then commences at its highest and decreases fro 
year to year until it ceases to be paid at all at the„ end of the ter 
agreed on. 

This decrease is a real difficulty and may bean obstacle to the eztaj 
sion of this class of insurance. In fact the system imposes at the stai 
very heavy sacrifices. Therefore, for this decreasing premium the Bar 
allows its policy holders to substitute either a single premium or anunvar 
tag premium, the latter being fixed at the initial rate for the decreasi 
premium, and then only applied to a part of the period . By this i 
rangement, the initial maximum would be paid, for example, for elev 
years and during the nine years completing the period of twenty y® 
there would be no further premium to be paid. 

But the solution by means of unvarying pfemiums, at the initial nun 
um rate, is no more satisfactory than that by means of decreasing prenu nr 
and would be iu fact rather worse than it. What is desirable, because 
is convenient and practical, is the equalisation of the premium for the wb 
period, .of the contract. Unfortunately, a State Bank could not consent 
this, because at the start it would not receive enough to cover its i® 
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cea deficit, which in technical language»C&iled a “negative reserve ”, 
which would expose it to loss, if the policy holder were to intemmt 

. .-nook iri<ifa»aA r.f iyott**.** 4-n. 4-li~ A * 


Here the intervention of the Building or Credit Society is very useful. 
If the Society receives its sinking fund instalment regularly and the" 
e Institute its decreasing premium in connection with that instalment, 
total annual payment of the policy holder decreases from year to year! 
lfthe Society for the fixed instalment substitutes an increasing amount, - 
ate of this increase could be so arranged that the total of the increasing 
ing fund instalment and the decreasing premium would be a fixed ann- 

amount. 


§ 4- Cost op insurance. 


In Mgium the Royal Drecree of July 6th., 1891 regulated the general 
itions of mixed insurance prescribed by the law of August gth., 1889 
fixed the tariffs at 3 % in accordance with the mortality table called 
ishlifc table no. 3 {males), published by William Par in 1863 with a 
ng (1) of 3 %• 

In the case of a policy holder whose age when first insuring is 35 the 
*1 premiums paid on an insurance of 1,000 frs. would be according to 
tariff, as follows : 


Contract for 10 years 

» 15 » 

» 20 1 

» 25 » 


Fr. 93.49 
» 60.92 
» 45-30 
» 36.53 


in these figures are included both the temporary life insurance prem- 
ind the sinking fund instalment. In order to arrive at the first 
Mst therefore deduct the second amount. 

l,m the case of the twenty years’contract, for example, we deduct from 
remiitm, of 45.30 fr., 3% sinking fund, which is 36.13 fr.,we find the 
«ce premium is only 9.17 fr. or 0.92 % The additional sacrificee 
«t on toe tenant purchaser for insurance is therefore less than 1 %of the 
f f° a insured. As the annual payment, including rent, 

g wnd, general expenses and management come to between 8 and 9 %’ 
®&race scarcely increases the amount by one tenth., according to the’ 
H ^ 14 Ls a increase in comparison with the priceless 
« toe security the purchaser thus obtains. 


In* 

tocies. 


Proportion added to the net premium to 


cover the general expenditure, and 
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- In the case of France the note published by the National life 
Institute contains nine tables presenting possibilities enough to pej 
of the cost of insurance in any particular case being ascertained with si 

dent accuracy. . ... 

Por example, take the case of a tenant desirous of buying a house 
5,000 fas.; he is 35 years old and has 20 years in which to pay for his 
in annual instalments at 4 % : he has recourse to life insurance to ens 
that, if he dies within the 20 years, his family will become owners of the , 
estate without having to go on paying the annual instalments. The foil 
mg are various p remiums between which he may choose in accordance, 
the calculations of the note : 


Single premium, to be paid at once, in a lump sum, on 

signature of the contract 578.50 

Fixed annual premium for II years (there being no prem- 
ium to pay for the 9 remaining years) ..... 64.00 

Annual decreasing premium to be paid in 20 years, that is 

First year fo.oo 

Fifth year 4*75 

Tenth year 38.50 

Fifteenth year 33-50 

Twentieth year 8.50 


We may see here the common drawback of all three premiums, tl 
of exacting the maximum efforts and sacrifices at the beginning of 1 
operation. Hence the practical advantage of substituting for then 
fixed annual premium of about 50 frs. for the whole period by means of the 
terposition of the Building or Credit Society between the State Institi 
and the policy holder. 
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AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE; SOCIETIES IN 1911 


OFFICIAL SOURCES : 

«kt do Borbao rtnfe»»L des assurances sur Its entreprises priv&t en maUtee d'as- 
jurance en Suisse en IQH. ( Report of the Federal Iiwwt Office on Private Insur- 
ance Businesses in Swifursland in 1911). Berne (Fiandte), 1913. 
sk (Prof. Dr. Christian) ; Das Inkrafttreten des schweizerischen Sundesgesetzes fiber den 
Versicherungsvertrag. Report Presented at the seventh Congress of Actuaries. Am- 
stefdam, 11)13. 

PALTUNQSRERICHT DER DlBKKTION DES I.ANDWIKTSCHAPT DES KANTONS Bern »fls 
DAS Jabr 1911. {Report of the Management of Agriculture of Canton Berne for 19:1! 
Feme, (StAmptil), 1912. 

OTHER SOURCES ! 

mmOBlAME RAPPORT DE OESTION DR LA SOCtAlE SUISSE d'a»URANCE CONTRE 

la grAlr A Jorich. ( Thirty-third Report of the Swiss Hail Insurance Society of Zurich.). 
Zurich., Leemann, 1913. 


Introduction. 


In Switzerland private agricultural insurance busineses are regulated 
he laws u£ June 25th., 1885, which subjects them to the supervision 
1 ui* at 511(1 April 2n< l„ 1908, which fixes, in a manner 
to be departed from, the principal conditions of insurance. In order to 
orm to this second law, most of the insurance societies have had to 
and amend the conditions of their contracts and their forms for 
1 an<1 alJ d generally the new conditions axe far more 
owable for the insured than the old. 

e j now Swiss Civil Code of December 1907 came into opet* 

oa.Jaauaiy ist., 1912, in substitution of the various cantonal laws pre- 
as| y a force. 
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A special schedule to the Code contained the law on contracts jJ 
accordance with the bill of March 30th., 1911. Now as the provisions ^ 
regard to the insurance contract are a matter of civil law, it might t, 
asked why this contract was dealt with in a speaal law . But, as Prof. Mosa 
justly observes, in a report to the Amsterdam Congress of Actuaries,, 
special law is much easier to amend than a general one and so it may t, 
more easily adapted to meet the development and the constantly changhj 
of an institution, like insurance, which is continually 

improved on. . 

In the case of an international insurance society, adds Prof. Moser.it 
would be highly desirable to have the same conditions of contract in all the 
co untri es in which it works. But we must recognise that, up to the present, 
the legislation of most of the various States is opposed to the realizatiot 
of this desire. 

The federal office, for its part, has always encouraged international 
agreements and congresses, tending to unify or coordinate the legislative 
principles in connection with insurance. As is said in the report of tlJ 
office for 1911, in Switzerland the business of insurance has a strictlj 
international character. All branches of insurance except two (credit ami 
hail insurance) are undertaken not only by Swiss, but also by fored 
societies. In the annual reports of the Federal office we clearly see tM 
economic importance andtheprogress of the various branches of insurance^ 
Switzerland ; so in the following sections we shall summarise the informatioJ 
contained in the last report, that is for 1911, on livestock and hailinsimJ 


§ 1. Private livestock insurance societies. 


There are three mutual livestock insurance societies in Switzerlani 
the Mutuelle chevaline Suisse of Lausanne, the Badische Pferdeversichetm 
Anstalt a. G. of Karlsruhe, and the Garantie federate of Paris. The fii 
two societies only insure horses, asses and mules ; the third also insffl 
homed cattle and sheep. 

The amount assured at the end of 1911 was 16486,985 frs. (at the a 
of 1910; 16,091,418 frs.), the premiums collected increased from 598,367 6 
in 1910 to 619,727 frs. in 1911 ; the amount of claims paid from 423, 5 : 
frs. in 1910 to 479,050 frs. in 19x1. 

Inferior fodder and the summer drought contributed to increase tl 
number of losses in 1911, especially due to colic and diseases of the dig® 
iye apparatus ; the cases of asthma among the horses were also esce 
tionally numerous. The report shows that, in spite of the bad year. tJ 
Mutuelle chevaline suisse, was able to pay, in conformity with its as?* 
ments, 75 % of the amount assured to those of its members who suffer! 
losses, without recourse to the collection of supplementary preffliu® 
It was also able to place 935.35 frs. to the reserve fund and reduce its « r 
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, expenses in comparison with what they had been the previous year, 
e Badieche Pferdeverstcherung Anstati a. G. was able to dispense with the 
of supplementary premi ums . However, in the course of the year, 
. expenditure exceeded the revenue by 64,641 frs. and the reserve fund 
j to be drawn on. The Garantie fidbaie makes its members renounce 
or of the insured value; hence, in case of disaster, the compensation can 
;er exceed 80 %. In 1911, even in spite of the regular deductions from 
■ reserve fund, it could not pay its members 80 % of their, losses as 
■eed on ; the compensation given both for horses and homed cattle 
s 72 %• In the report it is said that the reserve fund of this society 
meet current risks, which is 16,000 frs, is absolutely insufficient. 

The following table giving the profit and loss accounts and ba- 
ice sheets of the three livestock insurance societies above mentioned 
arly shows the financial results of their work in 1911. The figures re- 
tothe total business done by the societies, and so include that done in 
many by the Badische Pferdsvers-icherungs Anstalt and that done in 
mce, Algeria and Belgium by the Garantie fidbale. 
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nt PROMT A 10 ) 1,088 ACCOtTCrfe 


cknt'in* 

mint 

d Ux uibm 


Brought Forward from Previous Year 
Reserve Fund for Current Risks . . . 

Reserve Fund for Claims 

Premiums Collected 

Profit on Investment ....... 

Policy Dues 

Other Revenue 


Expenditure : 

Claims Paid 

Commission and Agency Expenses . . 
General Expenses and Taxes .... 
Losses through Fall in Value of Securities 
Reserve Fund for Current Risks . . . 

Reserve Fund for Claims 

Sinking Fund 


Other Expenses 


Credit Balance 
Debit Balance 


fr. c. 

fr c. 


0 — 

426.173-89 

(1 .. 

6,006 — 

63.191 ~ 


206,578.45 

1,172,361.28 

w 

78855 

22,350.04 


4.851 — 

3,87437 


— 

51366.81 

1 

218,218 — 

1,739,817.39 

8(1 

165,754.40 

1,047,643.27 

575 

20,826.55 

129,358.61 

i)l 

22,069.80 

103,183.84 

91 

i 5®-75 

1.69875 

- 

0 — 

440,190.25 

11 i5 

7 . 400 — 

47,146.53 

- 

1.07515 

1.951.70 

■ 

— 

<■> 33,285.91 

5 

217,282.65 

1,804,548.86 

a+s 

935-35 

KS 



64 . 64 M 7 



Distribution of Profits : 

To the Regular Reserve Fund . 


(lMfhe Society has no reserve fund for c 


t risks, u the Insurance year comspcod* i 
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1911- 

Table I. 

ad. BAIAHCE SHEETS 


lint 

t 

pftrdtetrsicUrungs * 

•Anttak 

of Karlsruhe 

Garantie Ft&hale 

Of FAXit 


c. 

fr. c. 

fr. c. 

Credits : 

J. 

— 

— 

Guarantors’ Bonds 

'.65 

1.93562 

7,219.60 

Cash 


395,895.10 

— 

Mortgage Bonds 

25 

147,868.75 

98,5955° 

Securities 

1- 

8,650— 

9,211.50 

Deposits 

l '75 

— 

74,891.65 

In the Banks 

|.I0 

91,862.76 

165,471.24 

Agents and Policy Holders 


— 

60,308.60 

Various Debtors 


4.362.93 

— 

Interest and Rent Due 


11,673.50 

— 

Furniture and Stock 


37.25989 

17,225— 

Other Credits 


64,641.47 

— 

Profit and Doss Account (Debit Balance) 

175 

764,150.02 

432,923.39 

Total 




Debits : 

5 — 

— 

— 

Share Capital 

520 

212,437.20 

111,801.27 

Regulation Reserve Funds 


25.59724 

— 

Special Reserve Funds 


440,19025 

0 16,000 — 

Reserve Fund for Current Risks 

0— 

47.146.52 

— 

Reserve Fund for Claims 


~ 

176.64 

Commissions and other Expenses to 
be Paid 

W 5 

38,040.62 

12,850,70 

Various Creditors 


73809 

<92,094.28 

Other Debits 

- 


• 

Profit and Doss Account (Credit Balance) j 

475 

764.450, 02 

432.92339 

Total 

^ %«o * <ftl ”6 *° «tactt pwwd i« 8wtttdml.- U) Ptacai to the Eacert Pond. 
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It must therefore be boJwin mind that in terms of the law of 1)^ 
ber 22nd., 1893 on the improvement of agriculture, when an associate 
owners of livestock declares that insurance must be compulsory ^ 
certain area (commune, district or canton) the Confederation will pay, th;., 
the Cantons, subventions equal to those the same cantons grant to the 
surance societies. In 1911 such subventions were granted by 17 cant. 
Table II shows the extension of insurance in the various cantons and 
amount of the cantonal and federal subventions. As the report of 1 
Department of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture for 1911 did , 
indicate the amount of the value assured in the case of certain cant# 
the Federal Insurance Office has estimated the amount approaaat 
on the basis of the average of the other cantons. The average value 
large livestock is estimated at 300 frs. per head, of small livestockat 85! 
and of goats at 36 frs . the head. 

The amount assured at the end of 1911 was therefore about 364 mils 
francs. The cantons granted on an average a subvention of about 1. 
fr. per head of large livestock and 41 frs. per head of small livestock or g« 
that is 1.24 frs. per head of livestock generally. The subsidies given 
the Confederation were equal to those of the Cantons. 


§ 2. Local livestock insurance societies of the canton of bbur 


Desiring to give an example of the financial results of the local lit 
stock insurance societies for comparison with those above shown for I 
private societies working over large areas, we have selected the local societ 
of the canton of Beme, in which livestock insurance is especially devdopi 
From the detailed annual reports of the Management of Agriculture oft 
Canton of Beme we derive the following data which seem to Us the * 
important. 

The local insurance societies working in the canton of Berne beta 
December, 1910 and November, 1911 were 322 in number, of which 244 w 
German and 78 French ; however, only 321 received subsidies from I 
canton in the year, as one Geneva society has not yet commenced world 
In order to obtain the cantonal subsidy, the banks must forward their it 
and annual balance sheets to the Cantonal Management of Agricults 
which carefully examines them. 

Ini 9 iithenumberofownersof homed cattle insured was 24,994 (23.4 
in 1910), that of owners of goats 1,063 (708 in 1910), that of owners off 
82 (99 in 1910). The number of homed cattle insured increased from IQV 
in 1910 to 203,138 m 1911; that of the goats from 1,768 to 2, 734; that of I 
pigs fell from 337 to 293. In 1911, the number of losses among the ho" 1 
cattle was 4,813, among the goats 121, among the pigs 9; the estimated val 
of the a n i m a ls for which compensation wa» granted amounted to 2,3°5^ 
te-, 4, 92$ Irs., and 630 frs. respectively, with a considerable increaseort 
figures for the previous year; thus the average value of the animals foiwto 
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sation was given was respectively 479.05® ; 40.30 frs. ; and 70 frs. 
igures are in conformity with the general experience of the continual 
, in value of the livestock and therefore of the rise in price of meat 
,y countries. 

e following table shows the total revenue and expenditure of the 321 
s subventioned by the canton : 

local Livestock Insurance Societies of the Canton of Berne. 
revenue Expenditure 

itributed by the livestock ( a ) Compensation to Live- 

aneis: . stock Farmes: 

ntaince Fees . . . 50,777.27 

nnual Premiums . 333,270.37 
ipplementaiyPrem- 

38,123.32 

ines. Interest, Don- 
ions etc 26,677.36 

Total ... Frs. 448,848.32 
its from the Sale 
Animals Killed . . 1,114,913.05 
itonal and Federal 
ibventions .... 407486.80 

Jance of 304 Soci- 
ies Bou ght Forward 
om Previous Year . 677,63848 

Total . . . Fra. 2,648,90648 

') After deduction of 112.55 frs. extra profit not paid over. 

H4,8i3 cases of loss among the homed cattle, 187 were due toanthrax; 

3 of these cases compensation was given to the amount of 14,090 frs. 
i a special fund for compensation for livestock administered by the 
gement of Agriculture of the Canton. In the other 79 cases no 
tionwas made from the fund, partly because the animals in question 
ot yet reached the age of 6 months; and so had ho right to this 
’ compensation, partly because they had not been vaccinated against 

i, • 

* special fund for insurance of livestock administered by the Canton 
te amounted on December 31st., 1911 to frs. 517,251.35 ; among 
upts were included interest on deposits in the Mortgage Bank, amount- 
*,779 te. and 34,270 frs. for 342,300 livestock certificates. Among 
?«ases there were frs, 2,934 for health certificates for livestock, 
3,040 frs, subventions to the local insurance societies. Table III 
profit and loss accounts and balance sheets of 51 of these 
of the circles of Aarberg, Aarwangen and Berne. 


(1) Profit on the Sale of 
Utilisable Animals {♦ ) 1,114,810.50 

(2) Payments in Cash . 723,86041 

Total . . Frs. 1,838,670.91 

(b) Working Expenses and 

Sales, . ...... 125.148,38 

Total . . . Frs. 1,963,819 29 

Net Balance of 321 societies on 
December ist., 1911. Frs. 68,5087.19. 




I Large Livestock 
\ Small Livestock 

I Large Livestock 
Small Livestock 


[ Large Livestock 


( Goats .... 

. Btsle-City ...... 

. Basle- l Large Livestock 
I Poats . . . . 
u Schaff- l Large Livestock 
^***£ 58 ' I Small Livestock 

. Orisons 

| Large Livestock 


( Livestock over i \ 
' T ^ UT ^ U i livestock under 
’ • • • . 

. Ticino 


Geneva . 


51,427,348 
i.34*-337 
(1) 101,509,000 

$57,295 

4.654.830 

5 . 666.412 
34,000,838 
17,054,000 
^ 4.^43 
(I) 790,50° 

(I) $,174,000 

1,188 
5 . 792.825 
294.665 
3 ?. 445 .« 9 2 
(i) 33 , 077 . 5 °° 

247.824 
(1) 26,195,500 

(i) 990,250 

1,669,360 
25,976081 
5,706,286 
(i) 5,072,000 

5.574370 


- 3 6 ... 3,424,502 4 «.P °4 

Total . . . (1) 363,211,255 (f 2 '?? 7 

(1) Eitimated Anmts. - (>) 4 - Um UJttUsk, botped cattl*, drat** i H 7 ° 
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§ 3. Private hail insurance societies. 


As in previous years, so also in 1911 hail insurance was only trait 
by two mutual societies : the Swiss Hail Insurance Society at Zurich ai 
Paraerile at NeucMtel. The first works in the whole territory , 
Confederation and insures all kinds of agricultural produce, the si 
on the other hand, limits its operations to the canton of NeucMtel ar 
insures vines. 

In 1911 hailstorms were exceptionally frequent; 664 communes 5 

and there were 34 days on which there were violent storms; not to 

of local hail storms by which only one or two communes suffered. Th 
in 1911 the insurance societies suffered heavier losses than ever sine 
foundation. In the following table in which the working yeai 
and 1911 are compared, the figures are very significant : 


(al Swiss Society : 

I9II 

1910 

l. Number of Policies . 

61,931 

60,456 


fra. 

fra. 

2. Amount Assured . . 

71,322,080 — 

67,420,780— 

3. Premiums Collected . 

1,138,311.80 

1,060,603— 1 

4. Claims Paid 

1,419,553-10 

1,104,378.10 

(b) Paragrlle : 

1. Number of Policies . 

677 

626 


frs. 

frs. 

2. Amount Assured. . . 

718,210.85 

625,020 — 

3. Premiums Collected . 

86,355,30 

37,56525 

4. Claims Paid .... 

171,328,80 

50,800.80 


In the report of the Swiss Society for 1912 we find a further i 
in the number of policies (frs. 65,361), in the amounts assured (79,857; 
and in the premiums collected, (frs. 1,353,783.60), an evident sign 
greater diffusion of thrift among the rural classes of the Confed 
and information is also given as to how the increase in the amount 
is distributed among the various crops. The most important t 
are for cereals, 3,097, 370 frs., fruit, 2, 185, 950 frs., vines, 1,772,830 fo. 
763,550 frs-, vegetables and miscellaneous* produce, 423,610 frs., p 
292,930 frs., hemp and flax, 2,100 frs. There is a slight decrea 
in the amount of maize and tobacco insured, altogether 2,460 fo. 
911 members cancelled their contracts, more than half of which, tha 
were for the insurance of vineyards, which, according to the 5 fa 
the Swiss Society , is a new proof of the serious crisis Swiss vitici 
passing through. 
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The average amount assured per policy increased from 1,152 frs. in 
;I to 1,222 frs in 1912 (1). 

In the report of the federal office it is noticed with pleasure that in 
, year 1911 the Swiss Society was able to pay the claims made on it 
jout having recourse to the exaction of supplementary premiums. For 
, fourth time in five years its reserve fund sufficed to cover all losses : 
1911 it had to use 341, 571.72 frs. for the purpose. 

The year 1911 was much less favourable for the PatagrUe than for 
1 Swiss Society. To meet its losses, the society had to call on its members, 
anfonnity with its rules, for a supplementary premium equal in amount 
the Usual annual pre mium . Besides, the members who suffered losses 
1 to forego 20 % of their claims. Finally the society had to deduct an 
cinit of 92,775 frs. from its reserve fund to meet the claims on it so 
it the reserve fund was reduced by half (from 185,500 frs. at the end of 
[0 to 92,775 fo). 

The reserve fund of the Swiss Society increased from 3,415,404,80 
, at the end of 1910 to 2,957,527.07 frs. at the end of 1911 and in 1912, 
mts to the less frequency and seriousness of the hailstorms, the society 
s able to pay into the reserve fund the profits for the year, namely 505,829 
..besides other revenue from agents’ credits, interest on capital, and on 
isiti in the banks etc, so that at the end of 1912 it had a total credit 
624,516.12 frs. In its report the management, rightly, declares that the 
rariety of the society must be to obtain, by reinforcing its reserve fund, 
means for supporting if necessary' a long succession of disastrous years, 
out having to call on the insured for the payment of supplementary 
ritims or to reduce the compensation due to them. And, in fact since 
i the policy holders in this society have not paidsUpplementarypremiums. 
ns remember finally that the proportion of the expenditure and corn- 
ions to the amounts of premiums collected in 1911 was 17.6 % in the 
of the Swiss Society and 11.1 % in that of the ParagrUe. 

In 1910 the Swiss Society decided to reduce the premium for those 
y holders who for three successive years had not reported any disaster ; 
reduction which was fixed at 10 % was granted on 30,520 policies, for 
mount of 50,958.50 frs. and in 1912 on 33,784 policies for an amount of 
32.10 frs. This reduction is an opportune arrangement to bind to the 
ity those policy holders who have paid their premiums for several years, 
wit receiving anything in return, and at the same time is an expedient 
reducing the number of claims for losses which do not require compens- 
“■ causing useless expenditure to the society and disappointment 
® members themeslves. 

The following table shows the extension assumed by hail insurance in 
various cantons and the*amount of the cantonal and federal subven- 


1 1 !d Germany in rgto (he average amount assured was 4,629 tnks, and in Austria 

B?,t was ll9 6r frs. 
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The subventions to hail insurance sodeties^jr^granted by the Confed- 
tjon in virtue af articles 13 ofthe federal law of December 22nd., 1893 
the Improvement of Agriculture and 76 of the Regulations of July 10th., 
^ for the application of the above law. The cantons that granted 
mentions in 1911 were 21; only Uri, Glams, Ticino and Grisons gave 
subventions to this branch of insurance, and thus the fanners in these 
ntoas also lost the federal subvention. All the other cantons contributed 
the extension of hail insurance, undertaking on their own account pay- 
ntof apart of the premiums and the expenses of the policies (from 15% 
40 %). The Confederation, on its side, repays the cantons the half of 
: expenditure thus incurred. And the fact that the Swiss farmers have 
id between 1886 and 1911 hail insurance premiums to the amount of 
out 17 million francs shows that they on their side, appreciate the 
vantages of this form of thrift. 
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§ i. Introduction. 


The institution of Postal Savings Banks dates from September iJ 
tab %£ the m in the United kingdom were ope-d to tte J 

Tn the half century since that, memorable day the system “as spd 
from'orcat Britain to k^ r ^fi^i^^cte < tl^ < tavi5 had on tbelj 

• nomytTttehiZlest's^ial classes, and very often on the revival oil 

SCS-S- *f » xt” 1 ,k “ 

oft heir own State, the Postal Banks have now such an economic =a M m 
significance as to call for the closest attention as institutes of the great# 

noint of vifcw is it a matter of capital importance for whoever deals wiM 
economic problems of agriculture to examine the development and act* 

* 1 Abotetll foT“S «aS that, by virtue of , their special orgadsj 
fheySnd timselves and excise their functions even in tie srf 

rural communes, where, either through want 'f rhetetef rfsfibail 
impossibility of doing sufficient busmes and ” 

the 

Banks to observe, mamely, that the .savings P 06 . 

in this article to give an account of the ongirt developmen a . 

+■ rr (■'haractcr and tHeiiai 


HUUIlL — , ht-fl. 


offices th ey perform, the amount « 
way it is invested. 
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ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT AnI> ADVANMftES : THE INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
OF THE FOSTAL Bllite AND THE ^MIGRANTS' DEPOSITS SERWCE. 


The idea of the new institutes originated with an English merchant, 
les William Sikes, who was fnovid to promote their foundation by 
owledge of the conditions of the livf s of working menandthe conviction 
ie necessity of diffusing the spirit Of thrift among the humblest social 
es. 

In 1861 there were in the whole Uhited Kingdom 638 Savings banks 
for every 43,000 inhabitants. But they were not distributed regularly 
the .country! there were some industrial centres and some islands 
hich there yyere no savings banks. In, other places they existed indeed, 
it such distances from each other {hat about half the depositors had {o 
dfrom 6 to 20 English miles to reach tjte nearest. Naturally underthese 
Moos most of the people wefe unwilling to incur the inconvenience 
long journey in order todepotit their small savings. Add to this, that 
be 638 institutes existing in 1861 only 2b were open every day, 355 
a week, 54 once a fortnight and 10 once a month. Most of the other 
tutes were open for business once a week, but only in certain periods 
ie year. 

It is easy to understand that underthese conditions a good reception 
ted the new postal banks, advocated by Charles William Sites and 
honed by Parliament in the law of May 17th., 1861, proposed by 

Istone. 

On September 16th., 1861, 301 Postal Banks were opened, above 
n places where there were no Savings Banks. At the end of 1861 
« were 25,729 depositors who had deposited £6,526,400. On. Decem- 
3tst., i86g there were 4,047 offices receiving the savings of 1,085,875 
"sitors, hut at the same time the private Savings Banks were losirig a 
r part of their custom. 

As a result of this successful experiment, Postal Savings Banks were 
tducedinto other Countries : first in several English Colonies, arid latet 
>t other States as shown, in the following chronological list : 


teat Britain . 
lostralia , . 
tetoria (1) . 

Zealand . 
lanada. 


I'll" i 8 97 the Postal Saying 
1 ordiD “ 3 ' Savings Banka. 


. i8pr 

6. Belgium . ’ . . 

.... 1870 

. 1863 

7. New Sonth Wiles 

i87t 

.•*1865 

8. Japan 

.... 1875 

, 1867 

9 - Italy 

.... 1876 

. 1868 

ro. Sraits Settlements 

1879 

• Banks of Victoria ceased working 

and were' united 
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ii. Roqmama . . - • ■ 1880 

12 - Holland 1881 

13. Prance 1882 

14. British India 1882 

15. Tasmania 1882 

16. Gibraltar 1882 

17. Austria i88 3 

18. Cape of Good Hope .... 1884 

19. Sweden i88 4 

20. Ceylon l88 5 

21. Tunis l88 ® 

22. Hawaii (1) l88 ® 

23. Hungaty *886 

24. Bahamas 1888 

25. Finland i88 7 

26. Russia i88 9 

27. British Guiana 1889 

28. Transvaal. 1893 

29. Formosa i8 95 


30. Bulgaria ...'.. 

31. Sierra Leone . . . 

32. Orange Free State . 

33. Dutch Indies . . . 

34 - Egypt 

35. Crete. 


•«l 

•n 
•n 

■ . 1 ) 

36. Federated Malay States . . ,, 

37. Curasao 4 

38. Dutch Guiana .4 

39. Rhodesia 4 

40. Turkey i) 

41. Gold Coast i) 

42. Philippine Islands ij 

43. South Nigeria ij 

44. East Africa and Uganda . . ij 

45. United States ij 

46. Brasil 19 

47. Bosnia-Herzegovina . . . ij 

48. Portugal ij 


Note - Prom Uii. list some countries of minor importance have been omitted, is 
their case we have not been able to discover the year of the first institution rit 
savings banks. 

(r) In 1897 the Postal Banks of Hawaii ceased to eaist. 


The Postal Savings Banks do not exist as separate institutions ip® 
ent on the Postmaster General’s Department in aU of these State » 
in the above list, we have included the names of these State which,, in# 
of real and true postal banks, have instituted a system ofGovei 
ings Banks dependent on a State Bank or the Department ^ J* 
opened in connection with public offices, factories, etc wrih liov 
the same objects as the postal banks and acting above aU l through ap*> 
opened in connection with the post offices. On the other hand 
be observed that the postal banks, even in the countries where tte} 
as institutions dependent on the Postal Department.inordeito teach 
classes of the population and collect their savings under all lav 
conditions, have established agencies for collection m acton^o^ 
men, in schools for school children, on board ships for 
grants, in public institutes, in the streets with automatic col 
Thus we are fully justified in including the Government < 

popular savings in a single study and under one name conrspc 
with tike most important section of the organisation. 
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fhe wide dissemination of the Postal Banks may be attributed 
w causes : on the one hand, to the advantage for the State of 
5 ing of immense financial resources; on the other, to the advisability 
unding for the less fortunate classes and those who require* 'to be 
acted to economy and thrift, financial organisations presenting the 
utages of popular institutions. These advantages may be summarised 
Ions: 

(a) Safe Investment. — Since the State (ora State financial institute, 
; he Imperial Bank in Russia) guarantees the amounts deposited and 
iterest on them, the poorest classes, with no business experience, ignor- 
ffl d indisposed to risky investments, readily entrust their savings 
e postal bank, even if the interest is low, because more than high 
st they desire a safe investment for their capital and have the utmost 
jerce in the solvency of the State. 

(b) Convenience for the Depositor. — labourers, small farmers, house - 
s, clerks, schoolmasters, inferior employees, all who belong to the lower 
es, or the lower middle classes, must be given every facilitation to 
> their small savings as soon as they are made in safety and out of the 
li of all temptation to spend them. For all these people, occupied the 
e day, the Savings Banks must be near and open even in the hours 
n their work is over. 

The Postal Banks succeed in satisfying these conditions which the or- 
uy banks do not. In fact the former mayexist even in small villages 
n various quarters of the same city and remain open from morning to 
ling, because in most cases their work may. be performed by post office 
ks without any increase of expenditure for the working of the bank, 
las a special Savings institute would require and would not be able to 
port. 

With these very considerable advantages of the distribution and 
convenience of the hours, the organization of the Postal Banks permits 
tbers which serve to stimulate the formation and maintenance of the 
osits, Since the Postal Department has offices in every part of the 
le for work in connection with correspondence , so gradually the system has 
hded in the various countries of allowing any one who has a pass book 
.one office to deposit or withdraw at any other office authorized for 
ngs bank business, using the same book for the purpose. ' 

The advantage of this is evident and is beconing greater and greater 
ithe increased ease with which workmen and above all the agricultural 
move from district to district, from the country to the city and the 
ased necessity for tbeir doing so, in seeking work either for an inde- 
e tare or for a whole season. The labourer Carries with him his postal 
C 8 S bank book, by means of which he can immediately deposit bis 
kgs as soon as made, and withdraw them in case of need. 

ternational agreements between the postal administrations of differ- 
■ Wuntries allow of the advantage of using the same book for saving 
x v 1ISSS at Rny time or place being extended beyond the boundaries 
" £tlve knd in the case of emigrants. In act, by international agree- 
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matt between certain States (Tta\y with Fiance, Egypt and Great Britain;^ 
»uin'w}th France' and* Hbllahd, ete.J/depodtorsin |rie' Savings Bay, 
country; who establish themselves in one of the States Mheri™, 

,’S t ,v/. L ‘ ...if ! l! L +■ «• ^ fW» 'TVvQba 1 


country, preserve tneir original pass aoox., uy 
obtain repayments during their residence abroad. 

In 1910 the fgllowijig repayments and transfers were m^df by a*#,, 
books issued in " 


Number 


Amount 


France . . . 
Egypt . . . 
Great Britain 


i,239 

14 

9 


Fr. 604,855 
» 13,640 

» 10,972 


And in the same year the following repayments and transfers wi| 
made by means of books issued in Italy in: 


Number Amount 

France 979 5°^>56 2 

Egypt ...... 24 28,909 

Great Britain .... 7 2,365 


In some countries, also where the movement of emigration has asm* 
large proportions, a wise provision has been made for facilitating tl 
deposit in the National Postal Banks of 'the savings made by empet 
while abroad. In this way both the emigrants and their native land W 
fit : th£ emigrants, 'being incited not to waste their earnings butto'capit* 
them and send their deposit? to the Postal Banks by means of agent* 
are saved from the danger of confiding their money to dishonest haij 
while the mother country in trie deposits made by the emigrants re«J 
cdiisideiable amounts of money for investment. In' this nattw® 
initiative was taken by Italy with the Decree of November 7th., 1889,® 
wards contifoed' by law of February ' 1 st,, 1961, ahthorizing the * 
61 ' Naples' to undertake tie service of doUefcting 'the savings *. 
Italians abroad, to be entered in ppsial savings bank books eitIieil “r 
dim name of in that of other persons, wherever living. The emir 
niay, however, make ipe for the despatch of'their money of interna 
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, or3U lai money orders, and may also have recourse to any bankin which 
,y have confidence For these deposits the Italian law fixes no other limit 
tn the minimum of ifranc. However.interestis only given on amounts 
. exceeding l’o,ooo fr. and there is no compound interest given! The 
cunts paid in excess hear no interest, and not more than one book can 
issued for the same person. Books issued to persons living abroad 
as a rule, kept by the Postal Department, unless the parties askfoithem 
he sent to them or consigned to third parties. The savings bank books 
personal : so the 'amounts entered in them cannot be repair! except at 
request of the owners or their legitimate representdtiyes.' In bitter to 
hdraw an amqiint the owner in possession of the book must forward 
u t|ie General Management of Savings, after having completed and 
jed the fast schedule still remaining blank in ft and having his signature 
psted by the Italian Consul, who lbnds his services free . To Withdraw ah 
otnt when the hook' remains in the custody of the General Management 
Savings’ or in the hands of some other persons it will be enough for the 
[er to forward to the Management, instead of the usual receipt, an ap- 
tation indicating the number of the book, the pame and address of the 
son in whose charge it is, the amount to be paid and the person to 
Bi it is to be paid over. Illiterate owners of books may also witb- 
w amounts, provided the crosses they make on the schedules or 
tie applications are attested by the Consul or by regular power of 
imey signed by a notary authorized by the Consul. Special powers 
attorney for sayings bank business are exempted from stamp duty, 
my charges for attestation and legalization on the part of the Depart- 
it of Foreign Affairs. 

The results attained by this system have been excellent. In 1890 
»oks ware issued in which deposits wr re entered to the amount of 87,310 
; in 1900 the books issued were 6,8f 1 in number and tbe deposits made 
k year 5,998,703 frs. In 1907 the maximum amounts were reached 
;,f/)9 books and 81,570,166 frs. deposited. From 1890 to 1912 the de- 
ts (exclusive of capitalised interest) amounted to 549,405,747 frs. 

After Italy, other States (Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria)' made pro- 
11 that the tte savings of their citizens emigrating in search of labour 
ht return to the mother country. 

Itwas precisely to reduce or at leas}: to retard this exodus of capital that 
United States of America in 1910 established Postal Banks, especially 
ke industrial centres/for the purpose of collecting the savings of the 
ign labourers.' ’ • : ‘ ' ! ' ' 
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§ 3. Economic organization : rules regarding deposits, 
interest and withdrawals. 


After these general remarks on the origin, development and fcrcteii 
of the work of the Postal Savings Banks, let us cast a glance at theirorg, 
ization, in order better to establish the character of these institutions, j, 
the nature and limits of their business, with reference to the printipfego 
eming them We shall, therefore, in this article, the object of which t 
exhibit the Postal Savings Banks as financial institutes of importance I 
agriculture and the agricultural classes, not attempt to give even a 
account of the general system of their accounts as kept in the central o| 
or of the various systems (of centralisation and decentralization) adopted | 
the different administrations for their book keeping, the powers confen 
on the post offices for the banking operations involved etc. 

What concerns us most to know is the limit fixed for deposits and wit 
drawals and the rate of interest, since the rules on these two points In 
show the economic nature of the institutions we are considering. 

(a) Deposits. — The Postal Savings banks founded as institute 
popular character, have generally fixed a maximum limit for the deposi 
at least for the deposits bearing interest, that any individual may mil 
In this way the economic function of these institutes is confirmed, of 0 
keting the savings of persons of small means with the object of fad 
ating their accumulation and of keeping them safely invested even 
not at high interest. The Postal Banks generally do not desire to sei 
rich capitalists who can easily avail themselves of the ordinary savin 
banks for the temporary or permanent deposit of large sums and of t 
financial institutes for profitable investments. It was thus intended to atta 
at one and the same time these two results; on the one hand, the acorn 
ation of savings by the poorest classes of society; on the other, the lei 
degree of competition with other financial institutes, on the money math 
as large capitalists, on account of the limits fixed for the deposits and t 
low rate of interest, will not be much attracted to invest their monej 
the State Banks. 

In fact as far as the low limit of the deposits allows, all those f 
for reasons of trade, for commissions, for study, or for agency business,! 
compelled to make continual journeys from one part of the State to anotk 
where they have to remain for a longer or Shorter period, profit moiei 
more by the advantages offered by the organization of an immense 
network of postal banks. Others, who profit in the same way as 
proprietors of average sized holdings, professional men, clerks, etc. 
make temporary deposit of the money they intend to spend in the P 
or towmploy in purchase of securities or iu loans when the iinl0l f, . 
little larger. In many countries also the use of postal savings bant 
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ndmary incomes which they wish to use for travelling, summer holi- 
etc. 

join the following table, we have formed chiefly by means of data 
t d by the National Monetary Commission, instituted by the Senate 
United States of America, precise information may be obtained with 
[ to the maximtun and. minimum limits, fixed.for deposits in theJEostal 
of the majority of the countries of the world, that have instituted 
l service of banks. 

1 some countries no difference is made in the maximum limit of 
its with and without interest (namely in the United Kingdom, West 
ilia, Straits-Settlements, Canada, British Guiana, Bahamas, Cape of 
Hope, Orange Free State, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, Gold 
France, Russia, Japan and Formosa for private deposits, Austria, 
ary, Bulgaria, Egypt). 




Postal Savings Banks in Some States. 
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I# other States, *gain,« certain limit is fed for the deposits barrinv 

if lit; in. ll. A • 1A •. * “ 


ghttointeiest {asrmNew. Zealand, KewScmth Wales, British fo- 

ia, Ceylon, Federated Malay States, Transvaal, Italy, Holland, Dutch Guiana 
tirade {Dutch Colony), Sweden, Philippine Islands). In this way again 
ie two objects are attained) of providing essentially ior the needs of the less 
donate classes ofsodety and notaltering the conditions of the money mark- 
; by an enonnona concentration ftf capital in the State Hanks and at the 


r i- . — : wcuuubi loch savings 

eK ess of the hunt, tad by kw for deposits at interest, to the Postal 
ante, where their money will be safe. Those in fact who are disposed 
. allow their capital to remain without interest are such as will not or can- 
rt offer it for the hazardous investments of the market and have need 
ran absolutely safe institute to which to consign it sdas not to fall a prey 
1 dishonest speculators. v 1 

jin Belgium it has, however, been thought possible to maintain the 
jaractei and functions of the Postal Banks without recourse to so 
cal a measure 4 s refusing any interest on deposits above a certain 
unt. There, a rate of interest of 3 % has been tad for deposits 
exceeding 3,doo frs. and 2 % for krger amounts, 
k firing rtlfe limits, the rules for certain Postal Banks make a 
ndion between deposits made by public bodies (provinces and com- 
es), charitable institutions, associations of public utility and not for 
ulation, (such as mutual, relief associations etc) churches, monasteries etc 
the deposits made by individuals, These countries are France, Russia] 
m, Hungary Dutch Guiana, Cura pao (Dutch Colony), Philippine Islands.’ 
s Prance has fixed 11,500 frs. as the limit for individual deposits 
15,000 frs. ah that for deposits made by special associations mentioned 
lie law. Russia has established that private persons cannot deposit 
e than 1,000 roubles, but has fed no limit for the deposits made in 
ill of churches and monasteries. In Italy, interest is paid on deposits up 
,000 frsl When made by persons resident in the kingdom, and np to io ,000 
when made by citizens resident abroad ; but deposits ordered by the 
cial authorities in the interest of minors, the incapable and absent, as 
as deposits in behalf of charitable organisations, incorporated bodies 
5 ®j> c,VI) P eisonalit y- commutes and provinces, in terms of the law of 
1909, hear interest whatever the amount. These are conditions 
iwu, accorded to. insti tutions ! that do not aim at making profits and 
“engage in speculative business. They,, however, are not inconsistent 
■ 1 ec *® olmc pohcy of the Postal Banks of not competing with the 
institutes conducting business on the money market. 

5oarti^ aSlmt ? 1 Umit f ° r '“P 05 * 13 faring interest varies from country 
hamUil**** , g to tbe s P ecial economic and social conditions of the 
he tua aeedS tlje State : i4 ^ especially high in the British Colonies, 
deposits bearing .interest may be. £500, £600 and even £1,000 
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(Vfest Australia) ; in other States the amounts that canbe deposit 
interest may vary from 1,500 fra. (France) to 4,000 frs. (Italy) (1), 1 

In order to limit the work of the Portal Banks to dealing witb^ 
saving, in many countries the minimum amount has been fired whiebJ 
be deposited vrithin a certain period of time. ; : 1 

In the above table we sbowforeach country the minimum amomj 
deposits allowed. To facilitate saving even below these limits in «J 
countries the Postal Banks freelydistribute printed forms to which ci 3 
orpereons who cannot save more than a few centimes may attach p*J 
stamps until they amount to the minimum accepted in deposit. ^ 
printed forms covered with postage stamps are accepted by the post! 
flees as deposits of money equal to the amount indicated by the total *| 
of the stamps. 

(b) Inicrest. — In determining the rate of interest tte Postal San, 
Banks follow the same principles as in settling the limits for the depn 
Generally the rate of interest paid by the Postal Banks is less than thatp 
by the other saving banks of the same country. Hence also by this m, 
the amount of capital is limited to deposits made by those social das 
that, unable to make lucrative investments, rather seek to deposit tl 
savings in an Institnte in which they have full confidece. The Katin 
Monetary Commission instituted by the United States Senate, fc i 
covered a single exception in the case of Canada, where the " Chris 
Banks ” (in which the deposits are more than twenty times the 
all other institutes authorized to receive savings) have been oM| 
since 1897 to make their rate of interest equal to that of the Postal Dm 

The rate of interest is generally fitted by Ministerial Decrees 
considered advisable each year. In the United Kingdom, Canada, Hoik 
and Hungary, the rate and its variations are fixed by Parliament, 
some countries the law however limits itself to fixing the marimuu: 
minimnmiate. In Italy and elsewhere , the interest is in proportions 
yield of the deposits (and this cannot be high because the deposits 
invested in loans to public corporations or in purchase of Government 
venue bonds) and established in agreement with the Postmaster Gm 
the Treasurer and the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Com* 
in such a way that the interests of the Treasury and of the Country 1 
harmonise. 

Generally interest is not paid on the deposits for the whole perioit 
really remain deposited. In Great Britain and Sweden for examplt 
‘interest is on‘y calculated by the full month. It begins fromthe fot 
of the month following the deposit and coases on the last day of the a* 
preceding that during which withdraw^ is made. In other cori 


(r) On April 6 th., tpij the Italian Council of Minister? approved a bill prepasd'^B 
•ftnisler of Posts and Telegraphs, by which the maximum limit of deposits per bof 
to 6 f ooo fra. The maximum limit for deposits of Italians resident abroad 
wa« fibred at frs. 10,000. 
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S interest is reckoned from the first or sixteenth day of each month 
lowing the day on which the deposit is made and ceases on the first 
sixteenth day of the month preceding the withdrawal. 

Nor is the interest always calculated on the whole of the amount 
posited: in some British and Dutch Colonies (Ceylon, Sierra 'Leone, 
Id Coast, Curasao) interest is not calculated on fractions of a pound or 

ro rupees or 5 florins. 

(e) with regard to withdrawals also the Postal Savings Tfank s ho W 
lt they are meant for small savings and not for the deposits of men of 
dness. fir several States it is only possible to withdraw on notice, or 
application sanctioned by the Central Office. This system is in force 
Austria, Hungary, Sweden, Belgium, France, Great Britain etc ; where 
yvery small withdrawals can be made at sight. Application ifc some 
itescan be made by telegram, the depositors naturally paying the 
Its. 

In Italy deposits may be withdrawn at any post office and at sight in 
jffice by which the savings bank book was issued and where it i$ there- 
possible immediately to check the depositor's credit in the register, 
ractice, however, the owner of the book may withdraw his own savings 
ediately even at other post offices where he is known as a trust- 
hy person, or in any post office on proving his identity. H the post 
e has not enough money, it may delay repayment for a period of 
tu days for amounts of not less than 100 frs. ; (b) 20 days for amounts 
[cen 100 and 200 frs. I (c) 30 days for amounts between 200 and 
0 frs., and (d) 60 days for amounts in excess of 1,000 frs. 
likewise in Holland it is possible to withdraw savings from the postal 
e which issued the pass book, at sight, but not beyond the amount 
p florins a week. 

Ia Japan provision has been made for withdrawal in various ways, 
re are ordinary and special repayments. Ordinary repayments are 
k on the application of the depositor to the General Management of 
ings, which, after the necessary examination made, authorizes payment 
M 60 days. ■ 


lire special repayments are of three classes, namely ; 

«) Repayments at sight. The owner of a pass book, the balance in 
hires been signed by the General Management of Postal Orders and 
“nags Bank, may withdraw at sight in any post office up to the 
°f 5 yen a day and 200 yen a month ; 

(i) Repayments while waiting in the office. A post office especially 
the General Management, or to one of its branches 
r” comparing the entries in the pass book with those in the office 
, mate mmediate repayment when applied for by depositors, resid- 
[ ®ftrict in which it has its office ; 

Extraordinary repayments. In cases of disaster or extraordinary 
Mr f 1CeS ’ , re ? ayfflfint ma y ma de on a simpler system, without the 
1 ter* 65 - ^° Ca ^ ( kP osltors ’ for whom the management consid- 
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These ate the principal typical rules in foice with regard tewithdran 
In other States there will be found variations of one or other <sf the* ! 
steins, which it is not necessary for us to mention here. 


§ 4. Work of the postal savings banks, development of ther 

BUSINESS. — COSTS. — PROFITS AND LOSSES. 


(«) Development of Business. — The international statistics of the Baal 
give, in the figures showing the number of their offices, and of their dept 
itors and the amount of the deposits, decisive proof of the economics 
moral success obtained by these popular institutions in the whole 
It will be enough to consider the figures in the following table, reprod® 
to a large extent from the publication of the National Monetary Coma* 
ion and partly from other sources indicated in the table, in order tofct 
an idea of the importance of the capital deposited in the Post Office Sot$ 
Banks, not only in densely populated countries where the institution ]> 
long existed (such as Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium etc.) but at 
in those in which it was introduced only a few years ago and in colon 
where the population is sparse (i). 

What above all deserve special attention are the large number of offiaj 
in every country and the amount of the average credit of the depoad 
This amount varies with the special economic conditions of the sepatil 
countries, but generally it may be said that it is comparatively snii 11 
much less than the average savings of depositors in the ordinary saviij 
banks. In an article already published in this Bulletin (a), figures nj 
given showing the difference between the amount of deposits per saviij 
bank book in the Postal and in other savings institutions. 


<i) For want of space we have not reproduced the figures for the number i 
offices and depositors, nor for the amount deposited from the date 0 { foundation 0 
Foetal 9 avings Banks, in every individual country, The reader will be able to 
given for many of the countries included in onr preceding tables in the publication 0 
National Moiutarf Com mission. and in Dr. Heber’s book mentioned among out w 
(a) Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, January, 1913). 
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Table IV. — Average Deposits in the Postal Savings Banks 
and in other Savings Banks. 


CoraWo 

Years 

Amount (In Mark*) of Deposits 
p«r 3 a*ing« Bask Book 

in the Postal Bonks 

In other 

Saving! Banks 



marks 

marks 

oiled Kingdon 

1910 

291.19 

383-47 


1909 

22935 

382.78 

Biy- • 

1910 

260.64 

848.07 

[olland 

1909 

186.46 

407.24 

ustria 

1909 

89.02 

1,180.29 


I9IO 

93.36 

58314 

toegary 

I9IO 

I18.I4 

1.601.57 


If in all the above countries the average amount of deposits is higher 
g ordinary than in the Postal Banks, in some (Holland and the United 
;dom) the total amount of deposits is higher in the Postal than in 
other Savings Banks. 


Countries 

Yean 

Amount of Deposits 
(in Millions of Marks) 

in the Postal Banks 

In other 
Savings Banks 


■ 



ted Kingdon 

1 

3,44536 

1,066.26 

Hand 

■ 1 

276.72 

176.72 


r.d these figures make even more apparent the value of the Postal 
55 Banks which have been able to form immense amounts of capital 
' accumulation of very many small amounts of savings. 

1) Working Expenses. — The special features of the organization and 
; of the Postal Bank operations have their effect on the working 
*s. Of course all the expenses actually borne by the Postal Banks 
h work are not included in the figures we reproduce below, since to 
t extent the savings bank business is entrusted to the post office of- 
■ For this reason, as well as on account of the difference in the 
88 . operations, it would be difficult to compare the expenditure of 
Wal Banks with that of the Savings Banks. 

!I «a official information, supplied by the separate foreign administra- 
j?| Postal Banks to the Italian administration and published in 
.port on the Work of the Postal Savings Banks for the year 1910”, 
p « both the absolute amount expen ded by various States on their 
! and the amount spent per franc of credit. 













Postal Savings Bank Expenditure in Certain States. 
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From the above table we see that the working expenses per franc of 
t ate least in Canada, Roumania, Italy, Belgium, Hungary and Great 
iin. 

Vfc most, however, say that upon these figures no conclusion can be 
1 with regard to the organization of the postal banks of the individual 
, Sj since the greater or less expenditure per franc of savings depends on 
* circumstances varying with the country and not appearing in the 
Thus, for example, other things being equal, the working expenses 
naturally be higher in a State where the average amount of the 
uts is lower. 

[n fact the order of the States will be rather different when arran^d 
liing to the expenditure per transaction instead of according to the 
amount of deposits, as is seen from the following figures given 
H. Heber. 


Countries 

Years 

Expenditure 
per Transaction 


— 

(Marki) 

Transvaal 

• 1907 

1.22 

Cape of Good Hope. . . 

. 1906 

i.ir 

France 

• 1905 

0.66 

Russia 

• 1905 

0.58 

Victoria . . . 

. 1906 

0-54 

Finland ........ 

. 1906 

o.53 

Great Britain 

• 1905 

0.46 

Sweden 

• 1905 

0.41 

Belgium 

. 1906 

0.36 

Holland 

■ 1905 

0.36 

Italy 

• 1904 

0-34 

Austria 

. 1906 

0.19 

Hungary 

• 1904 

0.16 

Bulgaria 

. 1906 

046 


(c) Profits and Losses. — Examining the balance sheet of the Postal 
ngs Banks and comparing the amount of the working expenses and 
interest on deposits with the interest obtained by investment of the 
sts.we may observe that generally the profits of the Saving Banks 
1 ten considerable. In some countries the holders of passbooks bid 
to a share in these profits. Thus, in Belgium up to 1890, and in 
”P to 1897, the depositors were given a share in the profits every 
teis and, this was at once an incentive and a reward for the poorer 
a tois who sought in tHb Savings Banks a safe and permanent 
t°**t for their savings. 

Bri not seldom have the atcounts been closed with a loss, sometimes 
®<faable loss. In Great Britain in the thirteen years between 1896 
W ten were closed with deficits, varying between £3,971 (in 1896) 
™>443 (in 1908). In France there was a loss of fr. 16,845 (in 1882) 
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and- o{ fr. ^i.M5 6a 1892). The first working years of the Postal iu 
of Holland (1881-1886), Swed en (1884-1890) and the Bahamas ( 1886-3 
all dosed with losses. In Finland between 1887 and 1908, the orjj ^ 
id which there were profits were i88g, 1892, and 1908. and in the ^ 

period there was a total loss of 153,583 Kn ^ d 1 “ arcs ' . + + . . 

Bat even when there are losses, it must be observed that the depo^ 
do not sofier, because the State itself stands security for the fulfil^ 
the obligations assumed by the Postal Banks. Besides, even where tfc 
have been financial losses, we must not doubt that the existence oifl 
Postal Banks has been a source rather of gain then of loss to the rati, 
economy. In feet the losses in a working year, exduding those i M 
early years of thei business, to a large extent made up for by later profit t 
those due to ail imperfect or too costly organization, have sometbssli 
due to the combination of the two following circumstances : that postoi 
have been founded close together over a large area, thus causing amt® 
of expenditure , but uniting an enormons quantity of savings which but 
these institutions would for the most part have been lost and brought 
no interest, and that the deposits have been invested safely, but ofa 
very low interest, to the advantage of public institutions. In gem 
however if instead of single years we consider the whole resulteof 
business, we find considerable profits have been made. In some State 
profits are really remarkable. In Italy they have rapidly increased m 
ant years, passing from 2,7644% fo.in 1901 to 9.012, 569 n 1 
getber between 1876 and 19x0 the postal banks have brought tteS 
in oo W> 957 frs. In Belgium in 1908 the profits were 2,054,624 fa. 
the same war in Austria they were 8,098,981 ers ; m Hungary 1,956, 
crowns; in France 2,297,036 fa. after having in 1902 reached the mas. 
figure of 5 133 172 frs. In West Australia— as we read m the ZM 
jes Kdnietichen Preussischen Statistischen Landesamts (1912, HI. Abtak 
— in the year 1910-1911, the profits of the State amounted to £ 8,331 

§ 5. Distribution of the deposits according to the cuss 
OF DEPOSITORS. 

It is highly important for anyone considering the interests of 4 
turn to know how the deposits are distributed among the vanousrt 
of depositors, and this for various reasons. First of all such into® 
will help to show what reception the postal banks have met within* 
ions countries from the rural and agricultural classes « “"ft® 
the urban population and members of other social classes, and tW« 
help us to see whether these popular thrift institutes are enterag W 
into the habits of the peasants and the farriers, or bow they may do * 
the other hand, statistics of this nature are necessary to fix fa P«F 
highly important from the point of View of pohtical andswalec^ 
between the amount the agricultural classes pay into ttoFostf 
Banks and the amount of this the institutions invest to the advan , 

agriculture. 
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[jot all the States, however, collect statistics with regard to the occop- 
i of the depositors nor show, in their yearly statistical reports on the 
j of the Postal Banks, the domicile o£ the depositors, or what deposits 
made in nrhan and what in rural offices. . 

[for are the figures we possess in the case of certain States, always 
i for our purpose as sometimes the farming class is not clearly 
aguished from that of other depositors. Nor, finally, can we say 
the figures of greatest interest for us admit of comparison, because 
[ctums have been made on different systems and sometimes not in 
dance with very definite principles, so that the expressions “ farm- 
", "peasants”, “agriculture” "agricultural population " etc to 
b the figures refer, mean different things in different countries and 
jmnetimes in themselves very vague. 

Let us further add that, independently of this, it is not always poss- 
jfrom the existing statistics to obtain a satisfactory answer to the 
Hon with which we are concerned : what proportion of the savings is 
faulted by the rural population ? In fact in the statistics of depos- 
I distributed according to occupation, we find by the side of the 
of fanners or farming population ”, other classes often of 
erabte importance, such as, housekeepers, minors, servants, school- 
rs, dealers, artisans etc. 

low how many members of these a*id various other classes live in the 
ff on the profits of agriculture ? Indeed, how frequent it is in view of 
pt importance of the phenomenon of urbanism in the present day — 
k a period of time varying from a season to several years, part of 
ml population betakes itself to the city to accumulate a certain 
it of money which it deposits in the Postal Banks and then returns 
: village with its savings. Does not this money though gained in the 
Wong to people who come from the country, and a great many of 
i return to the village which is the real centre of their economic life ? 
fee considerations are necessaiy to show that we can form no true 
>f the amount of the deposits made by the rural population from 
atistics of the Postal Banks in the various countries. 

the: data we possess, we may consider two groups of countries; 
* the farming class, both as regards the number and amount of its’ 
te, holds a very inferior position as compared with the other classes 
wtois : in other countries, however, its position is important. So, 
to the special conditions of the country, in the Cape Colony, where the' 
H wealth is derived from the gold and diamond mines, fanners 
« with fishermen form l.zo % of the total depositors (1906), and 
, , re precept of the Mohammedan law forbidding to, put 
“ffl at interest has still much force and the fellaheen or small Mus- 
ameis are averse to placing their small savings in the Postal 
I the farmers at present form only 78 % of the depositors. 




tWs connection: Organisation and Development of Dand and Agricultural 
«, m the BuUeia 0) Economic and Social IaltUigaue, Year HI, No. 5, 
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In Fiance also tbe number of depositors who mate tbeii living by ^ 
cnltuie (landed proprietors, farmers, peasants) seems not to be consul^ 
SLh tte cCfication of the figures relating to the various d, 
ofKdtors in tbe following table, does not allow of our e^ 
IS/it seems that betareen 1906 and 19U the number oi^ 
S totters decreased both absolutely and in proportion toll* „ 
amount of books issued. 


Table VI. - Savings Bank Books issued in 1906 and 1911 
in France to Farmers , etc. 




Total Number 


3 

p 

!nl 

dm of DspoBton 

Ytatt 

Men 

Women 

Total 


1906 

19,152 

5.078 

24,228 

iji 

Farmers, Manufacturers, 





| Shopkeepers 

igii 

17,352 

5,352 

22,704 

** 

Daily Wage Earners and 

1906 

38,686 

9,768 

48,454 

« 




M 



1911 

37 > 92 o 

11,520 

49,440 


Tt, the same wav in Belgium the number of books issued each; 
by the Postal Banks to peasants and farmers is not large, although ia 
jjnthe statistical tables of this country are the agricultural classes « 
distinguished from the others. 


ClnKS of Depositor* 


Pot nay 100,000 Books i“» rf l" v«o 


190S 


Daily Wage Earners and 
patent 

Farmers, Manufacturers and 
Shopkeepers 


5,743 

633 


5,474 

334 


5,766 

363 


6,027 

302 


Also in Holland in 1911, the fanners appears « ^ 

depositors (6,908 in a total of 119 , 975 )- ^ °PP^^Sl ^ 
in Bulgaria, where the depositors, belonging to the agricultural 
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es d of 1911 were still only 10 or 12 % of the total number, though this 
a percentage higher than in previous years. This is due to the fact tbit 
y year there is an increase both in the total numbers and in the percent- 
of new depositors belonging to the agricultural population (farmers, 
tock improvers, viticulturists, beemasters, etc.}, as is seen in the follow- 
table : 


Depod tow belonging 
to the AgrkuUttrtl PopuUrtio* 
ol Bulgaria 

1900 

% 

H 

1910 

% 

I 9 II 

% 

jistcted during the Year 

4* x 7 

10,37 

•3.83 

15.48 

gaining on the Books at the End 





( the Year 

2.66 

6.15 

9 ' 5 i 

10.82 


f we now take the total figures, we find in the year of the first instit- 
ol the Postal Banks (1896) no pass books were issued to farmers, 
lere issued in the following year, 557 in 1900, 2,715 in 1905 and 3,989 

Os the other hand the amounts deposited by the agricultural classes 
issia and in Japan are very large . In Russia , the Savings Banks, with 
xecption of a few private ones, are all institutions under State admin- 
ion. fir 1842 the first 50 banks administered by the State began 
ing and only in 1889 were savings banks founded in connection with 
«t and telegraph office in order to develop the habit of thrift among 
ural populations. 

On January 1st., 1912 the 7,705 Savings Banks in working were distrib- 


in the following manner and proportion : 

«gs Banks in connection with the Central Banks 987 

" » » Branches of Central Banks . 1,315 

1 » » Post and Telegraph Of /ices . 5,338 

1 » n Factories 100 

1 in the *' Volosts ” 145 

Total . . . 7,705 


s we see, a very considerable proportion of the Russian Government 
b banks (69.27 %) are Postal Banks. We shall not confine our- 
. 7 * to considering of the work of the Russian Post Office Savings 
■’because all the Government Savings Banks are regulated on the same 
1 k® 76 bhe same economic and social aims and for the purposes 

' s % equally deserve to be considered. According to the Report of 
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the State Saving s Banks on the Savings Business transacted tn 19x1, the 
important group of individual deposits, (exdusive, that is, of the de W 
of collective bodies and corporations) at the 
h „ engaged in agriculture and rural industry. The numberoii 

oass books owned by this class was 2,202,138 (or 29%) and the a®, 
cd tbe'corresponding savings, 420,656,200 roubles, M T !f^ 

proprietors, on the contrary, form an unimportant class of depoa, 
L+h <10 find books (0.5 % of the total number) m which a credit was enta 
of O h &38 ^ roubles (or 0.7 % of the total credits) The Statistics eolfe, 
bv the Management of the Russian Savings Banks allow of our fonninj 
more approximate idea of the number of rural depositors and the ant, 
of their deposits, as account is taken in them not only of the occnprf 
but also of the domicile of the depositors. Thus it is estimated that) 
number of books issued to peasants, engaged in urban industries^ factoii 
workshops and mines or as domestic servants, is 3,292,039 (m a total, 
7617,0X0 or 43.22 %) and the amount of deposits entered m these to, 
is 500086.200 roubles, in a total of 1,385,943 200 roubles, or 42.58 /, 
In Japan also, as we have said, the agricultural class has an import 
place among the various groups of depositors in the Postal Savmgs Bh 


TAB1X! VII. — Number of Depositors belonging to the Agricultural Ck 1 
and Amount of their Deposits. 


= 

Number of Depositor* 

Percentage 
of Agricultural 
Depositors 

Amount of Depoelts made by 

1 

Yean 

Agricultural 

Total 

the Agricultural 
Class 

by all 
Depositors 


1901 

629,350 

1,979,64° 

3179 

7,436,757 

23,965,437 

3' 

1905 

1,499,964 

4,929,189 

3°-43 

10,568,811 

41,801,386 

2; 

1910 

3,026,115 

16,052,641 

30.10 

34,363,852 

127,112,097 

1! 


In the last ten years there has been a slight decrease in the 1 * 
of depositors classifie d in the returns as agricultural , and in that ot tK 
of their deposits. But also in the case A Japan we murt fs. . 
amount of the savings made by the rnral population 
shownabove. However, the figures m the Financial and 
of Japan for X911 do notallowof our making a more approxi 

For Egypt also we have statistics of the distribution of tfcj 
according inoccupation, but with no indication of the amoua 
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madfiby each class. On December 31st., 1912, in a total of 265,003 
liters there were 

29,559 farmers 
21,134 peasants 
I2 7 tenant farmers. 

[together, 58,820 persons (22.19 % of all the depositors) directly en- 
: i in agriculture). 


The investment op the savings collected by the postal banks 

ANT) THE INTERESTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


In the case of certain States we have been able to find more or less 
ton mate figures for the deposits made by farmers and the other social 
ises.ifl that of others, as for example, Italy, there are nostatistics to show 
j] w hat social classes the large amounts accumulated in the Postal Banks 
drived. Yet this information is of the greatest economic and politic- 
aportance if we would know which classes and which regions have 
ikd the national savings to contribute to the financial revival of the 
« or to accomplishment of works of public utility or to the advantage 
articular industries. 

It still remains for us to consider the subject of the investment of the 
tal Bank funds in the various countries. 

The importance of this has always been recognised, for the legis- 
K assemblies in discussing the laws for the institution of Postal Banks 
e often feared that the State, centralising the savings in its Banks, 
ild dissipate the available funds in the various regions of the national 
itory, to the evident loss above all of the small centres, whethet rural 
iban, where there is the greatest scarcity of money, usury is practised, 
industry, commerce and agriculture languish. 

This possible competition of the State with private enterprise, this 
ided cause of possible disturbance of the national economy occasioned by 
accumulation of enormous funds at the disposal of the Public Treasury, 
rihuted to the defeat of the first bill presented in the Italian Parliament 
it institution of postal banks in 1870 by the eminent Statesman, Quin- 
Sella. The same opposition was renewed in 1875, in the memorable de- 
onthe new bill drafted by the same Sella, in which there took part 
ttious economists averse ti State intervention, which they said would 
: the effect of causing amounts that might have been really advantageously 
stediaindustry, commerce and agriculture to be used for the purchase of' 
e nuaent annuities aud for loans to local administrations. The Minister 
tied himself against this criticism, as he himself desired the savings 
® Postal Banks of a country so eminently agricultural as Italy to be 
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tsed to a large extent to benefit agriculture through the purchase of 1^ 

credit bonds. • , , . , 

Ultimately the financial vicissitudes of the new kingdom necessity 
the investment of the largest part of the available capital in the purcb, 
of public revenue bonds and loans to charitable institutions comm, 
and provinces for the construction of roads, schools etc. We do not dea, 
to dispute the excellence of these political measures, which.it must the ten, 
nised have had the effect of reviving public credit and providing for thee 
ecution of urgent works of general utility. tet us only observe, thattl 
Question of tbe employment of the Postal Bank funds is still open and, 
mains almost where it was left by Sella, Luzzatti and otters m 1875. 

The Hon Signor Luzzatti, even later.in 1894, at the Economic Cougt 
of Milan, expressed his regret that an institute for economic education, S11 
as he and Quintino Sella had conceived it, should have been changed ii 
a Treasury institute. Let the postal savings, said he, especially those « 
lected from the farmers, return to agriculture, the necessary prera* 
being taken And the Congress passed a resolution, presented by f 
Hon Signori Chimirri and Luzzatti, expressing the desire that tbe Savin 
in the Postal Banks should be decentralized and used under due guarani 
for the benefit of the country districts whence they to a great extent: 

Later on attempts were again made by illustrious members of Pad 
ment to put a stop to this species of drainage of capital from the penph 

to the centre, to the injury of local economy. . 

So the Hon. Maggiorino Ferraris, with the object of solving the sera 
national problem of land credit, has on various occasions and even receof 
advocated the institution of an Agricultural Vmtm (Untone agrwu) 
co-ordinate the work of 1,800 Borough Agricultural Banks {Casse Apt 
Mandamentali) entrusted with the grant of the necessary credit to fan 
by means of advances of seeds, manure, livestock plants ib] 
ments, machinery etc. The funds required for the working. of the h 
Union 'or for the Agricultural Credit business should have teen espea 
supplied ont of the surplus deposits of the Postal Savings Banks. . * 
the Postal Bank deposits cost the State about 3 /„ m interest a d 
ing expenses, agricultural credit might be granted at 4 %. that is 
tte lowest rate on which it is granted in Europe (1). 

Let us now consult tte last Report 0/ the Deposits and loan 
Institutes Bank for 1911, which administers tte postal savmgsa, 
see kw far tte intentions of tte founder of the Postal Bante^ 
Sella, have been from being realized and what account has bee > 
of tte desires of tte Hon. Signori Luzzatti, Chimim, and Maffl 
Ferraris. 


(1) See: Fekkams (M.), Deputy. La riforma aparia. Schema « 
tiuova Anlokgia, January 16th., 1901) and Di una tUorma 
rog ramma Agrarid Nadonale (In None Antclogk, November 1699 )- 
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By ait. 23 of the law of August 8th., 1895, no, 486, amending the or- 
. jaw of 1863, the funds of the deposit and loan banks constituted by 
itary and savings deposits must be invested to the extent of not mote 
jjalf the amount in State or State guaranteed securities and the 
(Ce in loans to the Provinces, Communes and Consortiums in accotd- 
with the existing laws, or in current accounts with the Treasury. 

He funds at the disposal of the Deposit and Doan Bankincreased from 
to 1911 to Frs. 2,735,431,476, of which Frs. 1,873,612,872 (or 68.49 %) 
sted of deposits made by the Postal Banks on account of savings 
sited in them at compound interest. 

(n the above period purchases were made of Government annuities 
itber State guaranteed securities for a total amount of Frs. 1,315,370,9x0; 
js amount frs. 9,030,500 (or 0.68 %) was used for purchase of land 
t bonds of the Bank of Italy and the Bank of Naples, 
bet us now go on to consider the loans granted by the Deposit and Doan 
s during the years 1876-1911 : they amounted altogether to frs. 
177,627, for the most part for public works, roads, harbour works, 
aulic works, prisons, barracks, etc. — (frs. 327,958,453) ; for school 
lings (frs. 103,372,399) ; for necessary communal roads (frs. 55,474,976) 

Agricultural interests were directly promoted by tbe grant of the foll- 
g loans for : 

Drainage and Irrigation Works (laws of 
June 25th'., 1882, February 28th, and 

July 4th., 1886) Frs. 32,962,935.97 

Special and Practical Agricultural 
Schools (laws of June 6tb„ 1885 
and June 30th., 1896) » 2,114,500,00 


Total . . . Frs. 35 . 077 , 435-97 

9 % of the total loans. 

filing to this amount of frs. 35,077435-97 that of frs. 9,030,500, 
M in laud bonds (which besides do not all represent agricultural 
1 loans) we get a total of frs. 44,107,935.97 devoted between 1876 
1911 to the advance of agriculture. 

Hk Italian Statistical tables do not tell us how much of tbe frs. 
1.612,87a paid by tbe Postal Banks to the Deposit and Doan Banks was 
^ I* 0 ® the savings of the agricultural classes; but, account being taken 
5 deposits sent home by the emigrants and of the essentially agricul- 
ture of the country, we must conclude that this class of savings 
i a ktge proportion of the total. 

view of this, the fact that the amount of frs. 44,107,935.97 con- 
7 the Deposit and Doan Bank in favour, of agriculture is z.35 % 
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of the total 1.873,612,872 frs. constituting the postal savings, is of <s^ 
etable importance. 

It is not for us to express any opinion on the policy followed i D « 
investment of the funds of the Postal Savings Bank. It seems to us, ho^ 
interesting to note that works of undoubted national importance have 
accomplished by means of the savings of the humblest classes of the my 
ation, invested at interest about 1 % lower than that granted on 5,^ 
deposits in the safest credit institutes. 

And in relation to the policy inspiring the investment of the depcdi 
in the postal banks, let us mention that of the 2 % milliards of francs aj 
ministered by the ordinary savings banksin Italy about three hundred aj 
ion are invested in mortgage loans and almost as much in bills of exchajj 
especially passed by farmers who have need of money for long periods ai 
numerous renewals (1). 

It may be said that the States, which, like Italy, have centralist 
the investments of the postal Savings Banks, violate a principle which set™ 
every day more to prevail in modem financial politics: that capital sU 
be reinvested to the advantage of those regions and those classes fd 
whence it is derived. 

This tendency has at least found partial expression also as regards 1M 
Postal Banks in the laws passed and bills proposed in various States. 1 

In Germany, where there are still only the ordinary Savings Bad 
which follow the principle of decentralisation of investments, in the bill 
the institution of Postal Banks it is provided, so as to dissipate the fears 
a centralisation of the funds on the pari of the Empire, that a part of ti 
savings collected be assigned to the Governments of the various States 
be utilised for loans on mortgage , to the communal associations or tie s 
vance of agriculture and finally to the communal Savings Banks. 

In the United States where Postal Banks were instituted by law 
June 25th., 1910 (2), provision is made by an original system to respect t 
principle of decentralisation and at the same time to ofler the depcs 
collected by the Savings Banks for investment in the district where tli 
have been collected in the manner thatis seen to be most remunerative,! 
law provides (art. 9) that the savings collected by tbe Postal Savings Bar 
must be deposited in solvent banks organized as National or State Bar 
at a uniform rate of not less than 2% % in all the States and Terr.tfl 
of the Union (3). However, there must first be made a deduction of S 
from the deposits in the postal banks for a reserve fund, to be fcpt 
money of legal tender by the Treasurer of the United States to sei 
as a guarantee for the repayment of the deposits. The Bank t! 


(1) Seem the article " Italian Savings on June 30th., 1912 ”, published in tbisii^ 
February, 2913, the amount invested by Savings Banks in loans on rand. 

(a) See the text oi this law in BulUtin de Staiistiqut tt dt Lkgts lalion 
published in France by the Minister or Finance, number for January, igrr, PP- 
(3) So the interest on investments is always % above the interest oa ^ 
(Art 7). 
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disposed to receive the funds of the Postal Banks in deposit must 
; suitable guarantee in State Securities to the Board of Commissioners, 
msted with the administration of the Postal Banks, consisting of the 
ieral Manager of Posts, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
oruey General of the United States, The amount of Savings that 
f be deposited in any bank must not exceed the paid up capital of 
bank and half the surplus of the reserve fund (1). What must now 
noted is that the deposits in the postal banks in each city, village or 
er locality are deposited in the corresponding local banks: if there 
0 other bank of the kind contemplated in the law in the city, village or 
ility or no bank in which the deposits can be' placed will accept them on 
conditions imposed by the law, the mone y may be deposited in eonform- 
with the law in the bank which best satisfies the conditions in the 
ility. If then in any State or Territory, the law goes on to say.no bank 
irepared to receive these deposits under the conditions laid down they 
11 be forwarded to the Treasury of the United States to be invested in 
pemment annuities or other United States securities and added to the 
:rre fund. This part of the fund, however, may not exceed 30% of the 
mgs, because , according to the spirit of the law, the rest of the post office 
ds, or 65 %, must remain in deposit in the banks of each State or Ter- 
iryto constitute their working capital as well as another fund that may 
invested in Government annuities or other State securities, but only in 
nrdance with a decision of the President of the United States and in 
pin his judgment the public welfare and the interests of the United 
[les demand it. 

Ufe have shown the system adopted in the North American 
nblic in detail, because it seems to us perfectly adapted to attain the 
wing ends. 

M To offer the humbler classes of Society in the Postal Banks an 
itution in which they can have full confidence inasmuch as it is a state 
itution ; 

(b) To avoid any danger of financial centralisation and the drawing 
ipital away from the localities where the savings are made to the State 
b, because the funds of the Savings Banks, after the formation of a 
we fund of 5 % are entrusted to the ordinary savings banks or the local 
b in order that they may arrange for their investment. 

(c) to make it possible to offer the capital automatically and 
ply, for such investments as will be most profitable for the same classes 
e positors. 

to fact.it is evident that the postal savings in an agricultural centre 


k especially invested in rural loans: or that the savings made in 
ndustiial or commercial centre will be specially made by the workmen and 


d 1 ) Thia surplus is the amount in excess 0! the minimum reserve fund, flxed at % 
te the law requires the bants to form as a guarantee for the repayment of 
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• classes that benefit by the industrial activity of the place and mil', 
invested by the local banks under the form of industrial or conua^ 
credit to the advantage of those industries and that trade which proy 
the depositors with labour and wealth, 

Ontbe othe handitisto he noted thatthe system adopted by the !)«, 
States allows the President of the Federation m cases of national necesj, 
to permit the local banks to invest their capital in Government a mint, 
or other United States securities. , . . . .. , 

We have therefore, heie an elastic system, enjoining as a rule the ol» n 
ance of the principle of localisation of the investments of the postals,, 
ines but not preventing a deviation from the principles established bytl 
law,’ in exceptional cases, in which the public welfare and the interests, 

the United States advise it (l). , 

According to the last report, of June 30th, 1912, 7,357 }«al ltd 
were authorized to receive the postal savings bank deposits Aboj 
million dollars of these deposits were transferred to the local Wt 
and invested in the purchase of communal bonds to the amount c 
37,000,000 dollars, which is also an investment to the advantage of II 

localities in which the savings were made. 

Now passing in rapid review the systems adopted in the van® 
countries with regard to the investment of the funds of the Postal Bad 
and classifying them in two groups .according as they do or do not afc 
of the investment of at least a part of the posta savings tank ftp 
in behalf of agriculture, we may draw up the two following tables . 


(:) Even™ Switzerland there is a tendency to avoid, in case of the foradata. 
Postal Banks, the centralisation of the deposits in the hands of the State. We read m 
Uuvnne G^u of April 33rd., 1913 that in a popular n.eetn,g assembled at 
Union of the Arts and, Trades, a resolution was passed to the eflect 75 /n 
Bank Capital should be placed at the disposal of the ordinary savmgs hanks at a 


interest. 
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Table IX. — Countries in which part of the Postal Bank Fm& 
is Employed for the Benefit of Agriculture. 



States and Colonies 

Employment of Fonda 

I 

New Zealand 

Government Annuities ; Doans to Docal Organisation, 
Government Doans in behalf of Agriculture, Colon! 
sation, etc. 

2 

New South Wales . . • 

I/wms to Fanners under form of Advances to tlie Set- 
tlers’ Board”. Government Securities; Deposited® 
the Treasury and the Banks of Issue. 

3 

West Australia .... 

Deposited in the Banks of West Australia ; I/nns to 
the Agricultural Bank first Mortgages on Fan®; 
Government Annuities ; Docal Doans to Munidpif 
ities ; to Offices for Roads, Water Supply, and Drain 
age. 

4 

South Australia (i) • . 

Government Securities; Communal Doans ; Deposits 
in Banks ; Mortgages. 

5 

Victoria 

State Securities; Deposited in Banks; Mortgages; Da 
Bonds. 

6 

France 

State Securities ; Doans to Departments ; Real Estate 
Dand Credit Bonds. 

7 

Italy 

State Securities; Doans to Provinces, Communes u 
Charitable Institutions; Doans for Public Works 
Dand Bonds. 

8 

Belgium 

Advances on Deposit of Securities, Warrants ; Stall 
Provincial and Communal Securities ; Bonds of Bd 
gian Societies of the first rank; Mortgage I/ansan 
Agricultural Doans ; Doans for the Purchase an 
Building of Workmen’s Dwellings. 

9 

Russia 

State Securities; Railway Bonds, Dand Bonds 

10 

Finland - . 

State Securities; Mortgages; Communal Bonds, D* 
to Private Banks. 

II 

Holland . 

State Securities, Provincial and Commuiul B»i 
Mortgage Bonds; Credits on Commercial Bills a* 
tioned by the Dutch Bank. 

12 

Dutch Guiana 

Mortgages, State Securities ; Communal Bond*. 

13 

Japan 

State Securities ; land Bonds; Bonds of Colonisatio 
Banks. 

(I) lorth «ilT OTiittT who. the I«t oacar^Ttdgwto 

tfcrtoffc. a private savings bank, the only one in the State, working under Govtmmea 
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Table X. — Employment of the Deposits in the Postal Banks tn Certain ^ 


SUUs and Year 


at 

Deporito 


Employment of the Deports 


Nature of Employment 


I permanent 
I Employment 
\ frs. 

Belgium (i) 11,048,520,342 

19U ' 


Government Annuities . 

State Guaranteed Bonds 
Communal and Provincial 

Bonds 

Bonds of Belgian Societies, 

Mortgage Loans 

Advances for Dwellings . 

I Advances to Agricultural] 
Credit Societies . . • 
Agricultural Loans. . . 


Austria (2) 
1906 


Temporary 

Employment 


[ 632,500.°°° 
crowns 

^ (including the 
Cheque Serv- 
ice Funds) 


Belgian Bills 

| Foreign Bills , . • • • 

| Loans in Pledge . • - • 
Advances for Dwellings 


297,800,151.67 

82,488,554.22 

200,733,231-96 

li5,852.°75-34 

M72,340-&9 

89,525,345-64 


278.822.61j m 
14,915,315-861 


Holland (3) 
1911 


florins 

1 161,631,546 


Public Debt 

I State Guaranteed Securities. 
Dand Bonds, Communal 
Bonds and Bank Bonds. 

I Railway Bonds .... 

1 I 

Bills of Exchange and other ; 
Commercial Credits . • 

Government Annuities . . 

Colonial Debt * 

| Mortgage Bank Bonds. . 
Various Securities, Railway, 
Provincial and Municipal] 

Bonds 

Short Term Loans. - • 

Renewals 

« 


78,501,479.52 

117,988,283.16 

41,958,4°°- 

1,346.98 

256,500,000— | 

62.000. 000 

108.000. 000 — 

12.000. 000 — 

214.000. 000— | 

77 , 599 , 39 ° 

1.225.858“" 

4,720,645—! 

57,872,653 - 
210,000 - 
20,003,000- 


(1) CompU Rendn da opdmtioM «t * ta i ^Sawf**** 
Ketmite, imrit mi. (RtP°rt os «• «*< “* I 

P^ra <« i-tei. «. refuted team to arid, by »* * » 

- g^SSiTf tfSift Watoto der UM-** * ^ 

(• SToSn* <* * <*• ^ 9 ' ^ 



Besides being able clearly tp establish the amounts- invested in rural 
either in tong or short term loans, directly from the State or through 
*diun of some Barth, in which the postal bank funds are deposited or 
*aas of purchase of rural credit bonds, we should, as already men- 
i. bww exactly yte amount of deposits made by the agricultural classes, 
to settle even approximately the proportion between what the 
classes contribute to the Savings Banks and the, amount the 
•i invest to the advantage of agriculture. In. many countries, in fact, 
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we know that investment o { this kind is rate, but we cannot assert wl* 
or no the deposits made by tbe fanners am as small. 

Only in the case of Russia .where it has been possible to calculi 
proximately the amount of savings placed in the State Banks bythe a& 
tural classes, are we able to make a comparison between this amount 
the sums invested in land bonds. 


Table XII. — Investment of Savings in Russia. 


— 

Nature of tiie Investment 

Amount 

(MUHotu of Roubles) 

PocenUp 

1905 

X9XI 

1905 

tyii 

Government Annuities 

172.9 

667.* 

17.28 


Railway Bonds 

3 * 3 “ 

38+9 

32.28 

nl 

Bonds of the Nobles’ Band Bank and 





of the Peasants’ Rural Bank , . . 

486.6 

632.2 

4863 

37 * 

Bonds of Private Mortgage Banks. . . 

18.2 

16.9 

1.92 


Total . . . 

1,000.7 

1,701.2 

IOO — 

IOO- 


The figures for 1911 are taken directly from the “ Report of the Sti 
Savings Rinks on the Savings Bank Business conducted in 1911 th 
for 1905 are reproduced from Or. Hebei's book. 

As we see between 1905 and 1911 the percentage invested in rural la 
bonds had decreased from 48.63 to 37.16. If it be remembered that! 
deposits made by the peasants were calculated on December 31st, 1911 
42.58% of the total, we may see thatevenin Russia, where the gieatesti 
ortance is given by the State to agricultural interests, the amount 
capital deposited in tbe State Banks by the country population is m 
more than that the State invests in land bonds. 

Also in Japan, where the deposits made by the farmers are consideat 
tbe Government — as the Director of the Bureau of Agriculture stU 
M. Chuji Shimooka.has written in this Bulletin (1) — has for several? 
yeats .been investing the deposits of the* Postal Savings Bank in 1® 
through the medium of tbe Japanese Mortgage Banks, the Agriculture 
Industrial Banks and the Colonial Bank of Hokkaidoo. These Ioms * 
made to pnblic organizations in virtue of a law of 1909 ; to societies 

(1) See “ The Non-CtnjpeiaUvt Rural Credit System ot Japan,” BvUin * ** 
•ni Serial IntiBismee, January, 1913, p. 5. 
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^adjustment an( ] reclamation of l^nd and to co-operative societies 
fi0 . t 0 forestry and fishing societies in 1911 and in the same year to 
eg ' manufacturers and merchants in small amounts of about 500 yen. 
It was calculated that the loans in 1912 were distributed as follows : 

Yen 


Public Organizations 10,000,000 

gujall Loans to Fanners, Manufactures and Merchants. 50,000,000 
Societies for Farm Land Readjustment and Land Re- 
clamation 3,200,000 

Cooperative Societies 1,500,000 

pishing Societies 200,000 

Forestry Societies 100,000 


The loans for the benefit of agriculture are those granted for farmreadjust- 
it and land reclamation, the greater part of those to the co-operative so- 
jes and a small part of those to farmers, manufacturers and merchants. 
Except in the case of the small loans, the interest was 5.3 % on amounts 
eeding 30,000 yen and 5.8 % on inferior amounts. 



FINANCIAL SERVICES AUXILIARY TO THE WORK 
OF THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

RSCUSIL DS RENSEIGNEMENT 3 9 U* L’ORGANISAXIOK 0*8 ADMINISTRATIONS Dk 

30* uoas Services mtbsnes, publit par le Bureau Postal International (J nlmn, 
collected to relation to Ike Organisation of the Union AdsMndstraUont and IMr Pa, 
Services, published by the I nt motional Postal Burtau). Lauaanne, 1911. 

Union postal* {Postal Union) : Monthly Publication of the International Postal Bm, 

Poo no DSLl’I. R. Uwiao DELL* CAME P 08 TALI DI RBPARMO IK VIENNA. (Jovig 
the I. R. Postal Savings Banks Bottom, In Vitnsta). (Monthly Publication. It>i 
Edition). 

Rl vista DELL* CamnjNiCAZKMn {CommuniaUions Revitto) . Publication of the Postal, 
Telegraph Department, Rome. 

OTHTOt SOURCES: 

Goida {Dr. Ugo) : II Servizio postale di cheques e cltaring ( Postal Chsque and Clwhj ! 
vice) in Rivista delle Communtoasioni, Nos. I-IV. Rome, 191a, 

Hebe* (Dr. Fritz) : Die Postsparkasaen ala Volks und Staatsbanken. (Postal Saving h 
as People's and Stats Banks). Tubingen, Laupp, 1908. 

HaudwOkterboch dek SrAArswissENSCHAETEN, Conrad, Article Poetschek (Postal C Ig 
3rd Edition. Jena, 1910. 


To complete our account of the development of the Postal Savii 
Banks and their increasing importance in the economic and social life! 
we think it well to mention other services they undertake, in addition 
their Saving Bank business, for the double purpose of increasing theta 
atthe disposal of the State and extending to all classes, and even the low 
of the population, the advantages offered by the modem organisation 
finance. 

The services to which we allude are the following: 

(a) purchase of State securities or other personal securities for 
account of depositors ; 

(b) pension and life insurance ; 

(e) cheque and clearing business ; 

(J) collection of taxes 


(1) See the article published iu this Bulletin: Progress of the Imenudional 
Savings Banks And the Interests Of Agriculture. 
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J PURCHASE OF SECURITIES FOR THE ACCOUNT OF DEPOSITORS. 

It is a very widespread custom for tie Postal Savings Banks to pur- 
. Government annuities, for tie account of their depositors, charging 
y small commission or none at all (as in Great Britain, British India, 
ce, Italy, Belgium, Japan, Formosa, Austria, Hungary, Sweden, etc.). 
[e se countries, When the deposits exceed tie maximum limit fixed by 
for postal savings, the Banks, either on their own initiative or at the 
est of the depositor who does not desire a refund, purchase Government 
ides at the current rate to an amount corresponding with the excess. 
, me countries, again, in any case the depositor may instruct the Postal 
irtment to purchase Government securities for his account up to the 
rut entered to his credit in his pass book. In some states the Depart- 
t undertakes both purchase and sale of Government securities; in 
is only purchase. The service may be limited to simple negotiation 
iay extend also to the custody of the securities bought for the account 
epositors and the collection of the interest due. 

In Japan and Hungary, besides Government annuities, the Depart- 
ts also purchase land credit bonds. In Japan, the Department not 
r purchases Government annuities or land credit bonds at the request 
he depositors, with the amounts deposited, but, since April, iqn.also 
pts deposits made by means of the following kinds of securities : 

|I) Government annuities ; (2) department bonds ; (3) bonds of the Ja- 
se band Credit Bank; (4) bonds of the Japanese Industrial Bank; 
muds of the Hokkaido Colonial Bank; (6) Postal orders. We may say, 
[fore, that in Japan the banking business the postal savings banks 
authorised by law to conduct is more extensive than in any other 
e, 

The purchase of personal securities and especially of Government 
nties by the Postal Banks has had the best results : it has contributed 
he increase of savings, beyond the limits fixed for deposits ; it has led 
lie investment of considerable amounts in Government annuities, 
i, in Belgium between 1875 and I909, the Postal Banks purchased 
emment annuities to the amount of 501,300,000 francs; in Italy 
ran 1876 and 1910 to that of 449,800,000; in Great Britain, the 
t purchased and administered by the Postal Banks at the end of 1911 
mted to £24,817,856. 


§ 2." Pensions and life insurance. 

The system of postal banks has served to develop thrift, extending 
C S the humbler classes the practice of life insurance and the insurance 
Warms. Thus,, insurance assists in attaining the end for which the 
r® wremadfe: guaranteeing the depositor and his family a modest 
Nsinthe future by means of sacrifices made in the present. 
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In Belgium the Pension J)gid instituted by law of May 8th., g 
was associated with the Savings Bank in 1865 so as to form with it 
General Savings and Pension Bank. Up to November 16th., 1890, who( 
desired to contribute to the Pension Fund through the post office] 
first to deposit in the Savings Bank and then apply for transfer to be ®, 
Since that date all the post offices, except the agencies and the 4 
porary offices, conduct the business in regard to pensions directly. > 
pensions may be immediate or deferred and may amount to a maa a 
of 1,200 frs. a year. The minimum of the deferred annuities is 
I fr., the minimum of immediate annuities at 12 frs. The deferred aa 
ties can only be enjoyed from date of the month following that in 
the contributor completes the year between 50 and 65 fixed for his paa 
Depositors in the Savings Banks have the right to arrange that tl 
deposits shall serve to form a pension for them. 

All the available funds are invested by the Pension Fund as foil 
in: (l) Belgian Government annuities or other State guaranteed securit 
(2) provincial, city and communal bonds ; (3) land bonds or moitgig 
(4) bonds of Belgian societies that for five consecutive years have 1 
their engagements out of their ordinary resources. 

The Pension Fund has received assistance from the State and 1 
developed rapidly : in 1888, 7,600 pension books were issued for pea 
amounting to 6,400,000 francs ; in 1909 there were 1,070,000 hook 
148,500,000. More than 90 % of the contributors to the Pension Pi 
belonged to the working class. 

The participation of the post offices in the business of the Insta 
Society associated with the Pension Fund by law of June 21st., 1894, dal 
from February rst., 1897. ft ™ay be said that the insurance busini 
conducted through the post offices is, in its main outlines, conducted 
the same way as the savings and pension business, with but little differs 
The accounts of the postal savings and insurance business are united. 

The society undertakes mixed insurance and entire life insumm 
likewise temporary insurance with decreasing capital, to guarantee, is t> 
of death, the repayment of the balance due, in annuities of equal amom 

The amount assured to a single person cannot exceed 5,000 frs. 

The payment of premiums may be effected by means of transfer 1 
the funds deposited in the Savings Bank, which treats these operation;: 
repayments at sight. 

The funds of the Insurance Society are invested in the same mf 1 
those of the Pension Fund. 

Even in Great Britain, by virtue of the law of June 3rd., 1884 0 
tracts for life insurance or pensions of *ot more than £too trial 
arranged through the Postal Savings Bank. Insurance premiums and 13 
tributions to pension fund may be deducted from the amounts invu* 
by the insured in the Postal Savings Bank. Without dwelling “ “ 
principles governing these contracts, we shall here give the figure f" 
business done in 19*1 by the Postal Banks of Great Britain. 
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— 


Utt Inaar&oce 


Immediate 

' 


Deferred 

jfcr of Contracts . . 



165 


, outs of Pension or In- 





£ 2,328 



Ve shall further mention that in Japan, by Imperial Decree of 
b 15th., 1910, coming into force on April 1st. following, the post of- 
dependent on the Department of Communications and on the Gen- 
>vemments of Corea, Formosa and Sakhalien, were entrusted with 
ayment of Government pensions and subsidies to the families of 
[Sed employees. There are two methods of payment : payment in 
and payment by transfer to the current account opened to the pen- 
r in the Postal Savings Bank. In this second case, at the request 
e person concerned, the office entrusted with the payment simply 
fas to the pensioner’s postal savings book the amounts as they be- 
! due, as transfers to his account. 


§ 3. Cheque and clearing service. 


In certain States the Cheque and Clearing service has already assumed 
' considerable importance and is to be introduced into others in 
1 of the great benefits it may render to the economic life of the nation 
to the State finances. 

In Great Britain and in the United States of America the practice 
idely diffused of keeping current accounts open at the banks and 
iloyng cheques as a means of payment. By means of cheques many 
fe may do credit and clearing business together, comparing their ac- 
ute with each other at fixed dates and reducing, to a minimum the 
“mse sums of which they are respectively debtors and creditors, 
h operations make cash oftly necessary for the payment of the balance. 
1 “ the States of tbe continent of Europe, however, this practice is 
,ffl g®eial use, especially as there is a prejudice — as Dr. Guida ob- 
^ in the essay above cited — that this means of payment is by its 
ra only intended for high finance. In order to spread the use of 
among the smaUertradesmen, manufacturers, and nan of business. 
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the institution of the postal chs.qpe and clearing system has been dej 
This consists essentially in tii' postal department in one or more dej2 
centres keeping current accounts open for any one who desires it, ■J 
posits made in any post office either by persons for tbeir own ac«J 
dr by others in their favour contribute to form the credits ; and thepay^ 
they make by postal cheques furnished by the Department for the p, 
pose, the amount of which may be drawn by the holders of the then, 
in any post office, appear as the debits. While the bank cheque isjJ 
of use within the limits within which the bank and its branches 
or within the sphere of action of the other institutes with which] 
bank itself is associated for Clearing purposes, the postal cheque has) 
advantage that it is accepted and paid in all the post offices oi the Sh 
and hence also in smaller centres where branch banks do not ej 
S o that if a person, resident in any small country village, even not adht 
to the service, desires to pay the owner of a current account an a room 
he need only deposit the necessary sum in a post office and the Dej* 
ment will credit it to the other's account. If, on the other hand, t 
owner of an account desires to pay a certain sum to another who has 
account he signs a cheque in his favour payable at any post office, 
finally, it is a question of regulating an account when both parties h 
current accounts, the debtor simply draws a cheque in favour of them 
itor, who, instead of asking the Post Office to convert it into cash, 1 
the amount deducted from the debtor's account credited to Ins. In t| 
way, manufacturers, merchants, professional men, etc., may, wbenremfci 
their accounts to their debtors, invite them to pay the amount to ta 
account in any post office and thus save the heavy expenses in conned) 
with the forwarding of money. 

The systems, on which the postal cheque and clearing service to 
in the various countries in which it is now in use, are three: theAust 
Hungarian, in which it is associated with the Postal Savings Bank; t 
German -Swiss, for which an autonomous management has been 01$ 
ized ; the special Belgian system in whfch indeed, the postal cheq 
and clearing service is substituted by a quite special institute, a result 
the collaboration of the Post Office and tie Bank. 

We shall limit ourselves in this article to indicating how and wl* 
the first system grafted on to the service of the Postal Savings Bar 
arose. 

It was directly due to anxiety with regard to the financial inte® 
of the Postal Bank, that is, with the object of increasing the dep» 
and maknig a wide distribution of the general expenditure that* 
cheque system was introduced into Austria bjj Ministerial Decree of OcM 
28th., 1883. The results of this innovation were excellent : the dep 09 
which in 1883 (before the reform) had been 8,176,899 florins, in 1 
amounted to 30,586,461 florins, of which 42,223,539 were florins empW 
in the cheque service. The service received its final form in the law 
November 19th., 1887, which is still in force. 
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Hungary very soon followed the example of Austria, in law XXXIV 
$9, and also associated the cheque service with that of the postal 
igg banks. 

After the annexation of Bosnia- Herzegovina to the Austro-Hungarian 
archyi the foundation of a Postal Savings Bank for the country was 
Jed on, on September 13th., 1910, audit was also entrusted with the 
ue and clearing service. The Bank began working on July 17th., 1911. 
to be observed that transfers of credit may be effected not only 
K en persons who have current accounts in the postal savings bank 
losnia Herzegovina, but also between them and those who have cur- 
accounts in the Austrian and Hungarian postal banks, the Austro- 
garian Bank and the privileged banks of Serajevo : Bundesbank and 
v -tind Kommenialbank. 

Finally, we have to mention two other countries : Japan and the 
ish Colony of Siena Leone. 

Japan, by law of March 1st, 1906, entrusted the Savings Bank found- 
a 1878, with the postal cheque and clearing service. Since the amount 
died for opening a current account is very low (20 yen = about 53 
, and the charges on business operations very small, the system has ex- 
led widely also in this country. 

By provision of the laws of May 17th., and July 15th., 1907, a serv- 
pi postal cheques was instituted in connection with the Postal Bank 
ena Leone. 

liter these few remarks with regard to the extension of this serv- 
n connection with that of the postal savings banks in various 
5, it will be well to indicate, utilising for the purpose Dr. Guida's 
it study, the taxes and dues imposed on the postal cheque and 
bg service. 

In Austria and in Hungary there is (1) a tax of 4 h. on every oper- 
1 conducted in connection with an account; (2) a proportional 
¥ of 1/4 °j o0 on all entries to the debit of an account up to 6,000 
ns and '/j%o on amounts exceedingthis. Payments made by transfer 
edit or by money order are exempted from this charge. 

I« Japan, as appears in the above cited publication of the Union Po- 
Vnimrselle , there are the following taxes on payments and de- 
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; ,-In the case of deposits q^tpore than 10,000 yen, 4 sen in addijj 
to. the above rate, for every 10,000 yen or fraction thereof, (i), 
tow charges like these have considerably contributed to the ^ 
opment of this service in the various countries into which it has 1, 
introduced . 

Limiting ourselves to the official data published for Austria and Hi 
gary, we learr that on December 31st., 1912, 116,904 persons had ^ 
accounts in the Postal Cheque Offices, and of these 113,144 sharedim 
clearing business, whileat the same date in Hungary there were 2,, 
persons who had cheque accounts and 17,339 shared in the clearing fo 
ness. 

The importance of the operations and the rapid development o(j 
service may, however, be seen better in the following table, prepi 
from data contained in the Rivisia delie Comtrivnicazioni, published ] 
the Italian Post and Telegraph Department (February, 1912, pp. jjj 
seqq.). 
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t*SM 

aiums . . . 

Amcmnt.crowns . 

6,7*7, 650,755 

3>iJ9 


l.ax.VW'l 






— — H 


(1) 


We may say generally that approximately the same rales goveic 1 
investment of the funds deposited in postal cheque accounts as p«l 
ia the case of the other funds at the disposal of the Postal S 3 'i 
Banks. 


(1) Gold yea of ioo sen »* fr. 2,583 at par. 
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In Austria and Hungary the Central Banks must always keepavail- 
tjje amounts necessary lor the conduct of this business. They are 
ltLK A to invest the excess in the purchase of mortgage bonds.in deposits 
jjjut accounts in the large tanks withdrawable at short notice, 
nces on documents of unimpeachable security, discounting, of bills pre- 
n g no risks and purchase of Government bonds. Further, the constit- 
of a special reserve fund to meet eventual losses through this 
ue is prescribed : in Hungary this reserve fund is not special but 
non to the savings and cheque services. 

When the very great advantages and the unexpected extension of the 
1 cheque and clearing system were recognised, at once the idea was 
jived of adapting it to regulate the relation of creditor and debtor 
een persons resident in different States and instituting an inter- 
nal postal cheque and clearing system that has in practice assumed 
forms : (a) the postal business properly so called or the official serv- 
jonducted directly between one post office and another; (A) the 
i and bank business, conducted between the post office and the banks. 
The postal cheque and clearing business between two countries was 
organized for the Postal Savings Banks of Vienna and Budapest, 
aeans of a special agreement, by virtue of which every owner of a 
at accountin any of the offices concerned was given power to make 
sfer of credits in favour of any owner of a current account in any 
:i office; cash transactions, however, were prohibited. The newserv- 
rapidly developed : thus in 1907 112,063 transfers of credit were 
le betwen the two banks for a total amount of 204,552,335 crs. 
se felicitous results induced Germany (Imperial Post Office, Wflrt- 
berg, and Bavaria), Austria, Hungary and Switzerland to come to the 
mgement of October 27th., 1909. By virtue of it, on February 1st., 1910, 
ublic service was opened in the four' States, contemporaneously, por- 
ting any owner of a current account in the post offices of the States 
pemed to arrange transfers of credit in behalf of any owner of a sim- 
account in any other of these States. However, deposits and payments 
toney ate not allowed, so that the advantages of this service are 
ted to those who are already owners of postal current accounts, 
administration has the right to fix its special rate for credit trans- 
pravided it be not more than % °/<®. In accordance with this rule in 
da-Hungary, % %o is charged on transfers up to 2,000 crowns 
'll %o on higher amounts, the minimum rate being 5 h. ; in Ger- 
l % %ois charged for any amount (minimum 20 pf.), and a special 
°f 7 pf., when more than 600 transfers are made for one account 
>? the year; in Switzerland the rate is 25 centimes up to 500 francs; 
additional 100 francs or fraction thereof, 5 centimes. The advant- 
this international service was seen in the statistics for the first 
months. 
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Transfers of Credit , 


Arpou«t 


From Other Countries to the Viema Postal Bank 
From Vienna to Foreign Poetal Banks .... 
From Other Countries to Swiss Postal Banks. , 
From Switzerland to Foreign Postal Banks . . 
From Other Countries to German Poetal Banks 
From Germany to Foreign Postal Banks . , 


19,168 

46,925 

4.901 

22,374 

63,921 

18,819 


Ct0 "“ 

* *5»53fyty 
!>raiics j, 3 o Ms( 

* 5,183,4^, 
Marks 29 , 701 ^ 

’ 7476, ljfj 


On a similar basis another service was organized between the Belga, 
Postal Department, the German (Imperial Post, Bavaria, Wurttarta 
Posts, the Swiss Post and the Austrian and Hungarian Savings Bads, 
which began to work on November 1st., 1910. 

The international postal cheque and clearing service, however, present 
these two defects in its working : that it is limited to few countries m 
to the service of transfers of credit : it only serves for those who ares 
possession ol postal crnrent accounts. 

The service is completed by the postal banking service. This has to 
arranged between the postal departments of Austria, Germany, Switata 
and Hungary and certain foreign banks in different countries (Beigiu 
Prance, Italy, Great Britain). By virtue of special agreements these Bail 
serve as intermediaries for all those who have to conduct credit or deii 
operations in regard to postal current accounts in Austria, Germariy, Suit 
erland and Hungary. And such operations may be conducted eitbetfc 
cash or by means of transfer from the current accounts in the bank u 
cerned to postal current accounts or vice versa. This international post 
banking service has been received with very great favour by the pni 
Iu 1910, as far as regards, Austria, 78,818 payments were made by fa 
eign banks to the Vienna Postal Savings Bank for an amount of 61,115,1! 
crowns; and 86443 by the Vienna Postal Bank to foreign banks fa* 
amount of 73,493,923 crowns. 


§ 4 . Collection op taxes. 


We shall, lastly, refer to the service of tax collecting wM* 51 
Japanese Postal Savings Banks may perform for the Communes. 

In April 1909, in order to facilitate the collection of municips ! ,jS! 
the communes were given power to avail themselves of the Postal Sar*S 
Banks for the purpose. With this object they must open a postal dw 
and clearing account, after obtaining authorization from the Min' 8 ® 1 
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nounications. By means of this system, the tax payeis of a commune, 
„ have current accounts, may pay their taxes though any post office 
B ted within the commune. These payments may be made either in 
h or by transfer from the credit of the tax payer, according to the 
jd procedure- In this case, the Department substitutes the ordinary 
0 of the deposit receipt by that of a receipt for the tax, or, if the party 
icemed desires to pay by means of transfer, it attaches the tax re- 
pt to the order for payment. 

Every day the principal office of the district in which the mtinidp- 
y is situated advises the commune of the collection made, and the 
jmtme may immediately obtain payment of the amounts collected, 
charge is levied on the tax payers for collection ; only the commune 
^ L5 sen per operation* 
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AUSTRALIA. 


RIOUS FORMS OF LAND SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA (Continued). 


CHAPTER IL 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


§ x. General Information. 


The State of New South Wales occupies a large region of territory in the 
:of Australia on the Pacific, It has a coast line of more thani.roo 
. Its area is about 500,000 sq, tons, and its population according 
he 191X Census was, 1,650,470. 

Thedimate of the country varies considerably in different parts; butsince 
soil is naturally very fertile, it can produce plants of the greatest var- 
, from those of cold climates to those peculiar to the tropics. Under 
* conditions, except for a few s mall districts where the ground is sterile 
consequently incapable of remunerative production, the whole country 
ich that the colonist has but one question to settle, What class of crops 
®t suited to the land he has selected ? 

But leaving the general conditions of the country, the regions more 
Wally adapted for cultivation are the east and centre. All the districts 
two divisions, except \ part of the mountain chain, are susceptible 
** highest agricultural development, and, at present, about 50 trillion 
k® <m ^ vate d with the ordinary methods. If, later on, modem 

[ Safe methods are applied, this area of fifty milli ons could be consider- 
Bcreased. 

The condition of the large plateaux of the west is essentially different, 
'touall is not regular ; it is even so uncertain that it can not be counted 
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, n k evident then, 4 faat in these regions the conditions as, 
favourable for the cultivation of the soil, but another b tlsJ 

<vf awticulture may be tried with advantage, that of dairy farming 
of agnculture y livestock. Although as we have si 

rt,” r J TT on)y 4 437.M4 ecte of tips uMUtnse temtoiy WOt 
^te ^ltivatlon Of tbfamanber, 1,055,304 acres were so*,* 

yet under cultwtt t ^ other kinds of agricultural produce. 

^ to thbState the question of land settlement must be considered tod, 

, . I „ JS very different from that it had at the date «** 

^ The immigrants in 1851, when gold was first discover* 

bel^S' tohe manufacturing class, and proposed only to enrich themsel, 
S i the auriferous strata. In'time.thB current of tmmigiata, 
Es transformed. The new immigrants are quite of a Affiant* 
tom toe of earlier days, the mass being above all composed of fames 
S we s^ by the Crown hands Act of 1861, it was early attempted I 
facilitate the settlement of an agricultural population m the country a 
toreduce the large areas given up to grazing. As the immigrant, 

• t r<arv i iff i P money could not assume all the duties i 

gmeral possess ”8 dowT) b Ro'bcrtstm's Act that the colonist shed 

Evetoe°<hoto of the land. Aftei befog duly surveyed the laud wo, Ml, 

omitted in lots varying in area from a minimum of 40 acres to a maamtii 
grafted m 1 y^g ■ of the amount was to be pa 

<* - - <° '*?, “r *>■ 

^ srf ta d .zri, « c ,<««, «. —a 


divided mtosettied dstnem ^ o{ ^ ^ daS8 were fol one yea: 

SKSTJSaSr* WTr V ““** 1 

grazing land was left to the free selection of the settler. ^ 

** The 1861 law did not abolish the system of unconditional , 

of New South Wales and before entering om the study of 
foeoe,,we mast deal with the system of adnAmstrationMd, bJt( j 

fly Crown Lands adopted in this State, which has 
«tber States uf the Australian Continent. 
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I 2 , Administration and classhcation of crown lands 

j^jg^iug, oar reader to the second section- of the first chapter of this. 
fgWWt* of Economic and Social Intelligence. No. 3, 1913, page 105) 

K general outline of the administration, and classification of Crown 
s in Australia, we shall give here the administrative rules peculiar 

0 South Wales. 

?or the purposes we are considering this State consists of three terri- 
(jjvisiens , the East, the Centre and the West, separated by lines run- 
apprftjdmatdiy North and South and each of these is subdivided into 
tain number of districts. 

0te three principal divisions are based on considerations of climate 
sther conditions of natural affinity. In general, it may be admitted 
the east and central divisions are the best adapted for agriculture pro- 
, 30 called, whilst the western is by its climate and the general character 
s sod better swited few grazing and dairy fauna. 

The Eastern division has an area of 11,260,326 acres and consists o£ 
ge belt of land between the sea coast and a line almost parallel to it, 
lug from a point intermediate between the little settlements of Bon- 
, and Bengalla on the River Dumaresq and terminating at Howlong 
ie River Murray and thus embraces all the coast districts of the State 
t the plateaux of theNorth and South. The soil of this divisionis excell- 
h suited for agriculture and all the original centres settled are provided 

1 toads connecting them with the markets of the State.Eor these reasons 
coiditions for sale and settlement of crown-lands are more burdensome 
t than in the centre and the west. 

- The central division has an area of 57,055,846 acres and extends from 
phto South between the boundary of the Eastern division and aline-start- 
from the point where the 149th meridian (East Longitude) crosses the 
ti Madntyre which it follows in its course, now deviating to the West 
aow to the East according to the configuration of the soil and reaches 
Murray at the point where its tributary the Edward joins it. The area 
i hounded indudes in the North of the State rise basin of the Darling 
in the South the basins of the Lachlan, Mt'.rntmbidgee and other 
italics of the Murray. 

The soil of this division is specially utilised for grazing farms, bat as 
Bence has shown it might be cultivated with advantage and the 
hatian of' cereals » continually increasing. The Western division 
Seated between, the boundaries of the Eastern Division, and those 
hrih Australia. Hs area is- 80,318,708 acres and the land, which is 
% used for grazing, is watered fey the Darling and its tributaries, 
teavoirs and irrigation might conpensate for the u unfavourable 
conditions and irregular rainfall; so that also this large territory 
^ be brought under cultivation. The nature of the soil is such as to 
°i the growing of any kind of crops, but the legislation with- regard 
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to land settlement -is based on the gumption that for many yean* 

2 SSJSL^largedivisions.the^ 

Of WhWales is also divided into districts. There are 103 of 
and in rach of them there is a resident Government officer, called Cr«, 
Ijtnd Agent Tins has been arranged to facilitate the passmg of omtca, 
to Crown hands and to render easrer the coUection of 
disinterest and instalments on account, as well as tte supervBion wj 
^d to the observance of the conditions on which the various p* 

^Ttesu^Msion of the farms in the Western Division is entrusted^ 
the WWWW Board, an office praided over by three comnuss,^ 
atmointed by the Governor for seven years. It is for these ammussiow 
S their advice for or against the passing of contr^tsof sale or 

“ d ZZ °ll S^sXT me deven l&^Land Boards )* **< 
which has jurisdiction over several districts. In each district there m 
local board (Local Land Board), consisting of a manner and two memb® 
£jeS office of each Land Board, there is an offical surveyer (Dtsfna 

SWV l”L Western Division, which contains ten of the 103 [denote .of ft 
State th«e are no local boards and thdr work is done directly by 

to the fiS Appeal Board, composed of a President and two Comnussu» 
SeTnfft force of a judgment of the Supreme Court and ta 

* ""XS^ftLe boards, iuorder to carry out the provisions « 

Closer Settlement Acts of 1904 and 1907 W. 

the President and Commissioners of the Land Appeal Court witn 

marwgCT and members of the Local Land Board of the district in which ft 

particular farm is situated, are associated, foro tto 

By an amendment in 1907 the Governor was empower^ » 
Advisory Boards and to entrust to them the definite 
reporting on the application of the various la '”i e f ardin ? . ovlr reads 
re ^°Por the classification of land in New Sogth Waleweref^ ^ 
to what has been said in the first Chapter (j 2) o Attention 1 

in the March bulletin. Still we consider it advisable to draw ^ ^ . 
the provisions of the Crown Lands Act of 1895, part I . 7 jt £ 
order that a suitable classification of Crown Lands may be arriv 

( 1 ) Bulletin of Aamomc and Social tnUOi(enc*. So. 3, P- 
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has to show separately, by means of notices in the Gazette, 
t lots of land which have been farmed (whatever the form of concess- 
it not, on account of their special character, be utilised for a pnr- 
, other than that indicated in the notice. 

§ 3. Laws now in force. 

'fhe laws referred to in our first section in many ways gave good results, 
the provisions oiRobertson's Act might also have led to serious inconven- 
e Amongst these possible inconveniences, one of the most important 
that the land granted on pastoral lease, since freedom of selection 
not excluded, might be absorbed by speculators disguised as bona 
colonists. 

ft was just to prevent this that the laws of 1884 and 1889 were passed; 
principle of free selection was maintained on condition that the surveying 
old be done in advance, but a character of greater stability was given to 
total leases and the same laws also tended to limit the number and area 
the iarms sold unconditionally. Indeed the Crown was to resume possess- 
of the land granted on pastoral leases and divide it ; one half would be 
I to the tenant on a new contract for a certain number of years, and the 
lei half, the resumed area, might be granted on lease for a single year, 
s part remained always open for free selection. 

But the good intentions which inspired the laws of 1884 and 1889 
(tot crowned with success. Settlement proceeded very slowly and, con- 
j to the object it was desired to obtain, large areas of land continued to ac- 
nilate in the hands of a single proprietor. Parliament had to provide 
medy and between 1895 and 1907 several laws were promulgated (Crown 
ids Act, Labour Settlement Act, Closer Settlement Act) introducing new 
iciples into the State legislation on land. These laws still maintained the 
triple of free selection after survey and the provisions with respect 
he pastoral leases, but, as we shall see they also introduced new forms 
lossession and established easy conditions for those settlers who could 
be suspected of being inspired by avarice or other extraneous motives. 
Special provisions for the farms of the Western Division of New South 
es were contained in the Western Lands Acts published between- 190 1 
1905; and provision was made that anyone holding land by any registered 
ract, whether of lease or occupation, must, before June 30th., 1902, 
nd his contract in accordance with the rules laid down in the Western 
Mcfc. However, in practice, theprovision was not observed and the law 
iin«d a dead letter. Nor could the Western Land Board, instituted by 
same law, exercise any action, since it was considered as a Local Land 
’i the duties of which did not substantially difter from those of other 
® of the kind. 

® the contracts passed in conformity with the Western Lands Acts 
"on June 30th,, 1943, unless a portion of the land is previously resumed 
kitobescid at auction; in this case, to compensate the loss suffered 
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s the special areas are liable to be increased or decreased, the size of 
holdings must be notified in the Government Gazette. 
uichasers by conditional contract may obtain the maximum area 
once for all or by means of successive purchase, 
law of 1908 ( Crown Lands Amendment Act), provides that, except in 
jjse of non-residential purchase, a piece a land may be at- 
1 larger than the prescribed maximum by means of the purchase of 
er farm, the area of which together with that previously possessed may 
iceed that required for the maintenance of a family. And in determin- 
is account will be taken of the manner in which the land may be pro- 
j utilised, its productiveness in ordinary seasons and the average size 
anuly. It is not necessary that the additional farm should be contig- 
arith that originally possessed, but it must not be very far away. 
Lpplications for conditional purchase of land or additional farms, must 
ide to the Crown Land Agent of the district in which the land applied for 
tated and at the same time a deposit must be made and the expenses of 
yjng paid. The deposit in the case of residential purchase 
/ 0 of the price of the land and in the case of ordinary non-residential 
iase, 4 shillings the acre. Bor special areas the amount of the 
lit varies with the price. In ordinary conditions the payment of the 
iase price with 4 % interest per ann. is completed in thirty annual 
taents of a shilling per acre. The first instalment must be paid on 
expiration of the third year from date of contract. In case 
mis coming under the provisions of the Conditional Purchasers’ Relief 
Ii$ 96, the instalments may be reduced to 9d., per acre and even some- 
; to 6d. , and the period for repayment of the whole sum may be extended 
years, provided the purchaser remain on the land for the whole time. 
By the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1903, the interest on the 
ra of the purchase price is reduced to 2 % %, with retrospective 
tin special cases. 

When the Land Board receives an application for conditional purchase 
nd.it examines it and gives its opinion which, if it is favourable, is 
fed to the applicant. 

The land purchased conditionally must be occupied by the purchaser 
totptedly for a period of 10 years ; residence must commence within 
^ months from the reception of the certificate issued by the Land Board, 
Je latter, in certain special cases, may grant leave of absence. 

He purchaser, within three years from the concession, must fence 
wdorin place of this, make permanent improvements on the farm of 
® of 6 shillings per acre up to the amount of £384. The value of 
"■provements may even be 4 ncreased to 10 shillings per hectare up to 
®wnt of £640, to be carried out within five years from date of the 

htte case of non-residential purchase, the fencing must be completed 
“we year from the concession and within 5 years other improvements 
* ®ade of the value of £1 per acre. 
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By the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 19081m original non-r^J 
conditional purchase, together with any non-residential conditional J 
chase made under the same law, may be converted into an cniJ 
residential conditional purchase, if the purchaser has really resided o, ^ 
knd for ten years from date of concession. This period may, howew 
undergo further reduction when all the amounts previously paid , 
credited towards future rent of the selection. 

A clause of the Crown Lands A mendent A ct of 1900 allows that the amon 
of the improvements to be effected within the three years from the sale a, 
be reduced by 30 % of the value of the land and that of those to be effect 
within 15 years by 30 %. 

Conditional Sale, as also conditional concessions, may be convat, 
into a choice of homestead, when the purchaser or the concessionary has H 
resided on thefarm for a minimum period of six months ; in this case all ti 
amounts paid as interest or rent are considered as paid for this new p, 
pose and all the money eventually paid in excess of that due is placed toil 
credit of the occupier in view of the future rent of the selection. 

The following table shows the number of contracts of conditional si 
passed between 1862 and 1911 and the quantity of land sold. 


Number of Contracts and Quantity of Land Sold in Various Years. 



The authorized possessors and those to whom auriferous lan ^ 
granted may purchase the farms they occupy without these ^ j, 
at auction. They must however, bind themselves to reside on 
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to introduce improvements to the value of 8 pounds per acre for urban 
and two pounds ten shillings for other land. 

^systems of auctionsale are two. By the ordinary system the total pur- 
ree must be paid without interest within three months from the 
by the system of deferred payment, the price is paid in not 
e than five yearly instalments with 5 % interest In both cases, at 
B oment at which the sale is arranged 25 % of the price must be paid 

rfl. 

Tie land sold by auction must not be more than 200,000 acres a 
r Town land may not be sold in lots of more than half an acre, or at 
rice less than £ 8 per acre. Suburban land again must not be sold in 
of more than 20 acres at the minimum price of £ 2.10s od. per acre. 
,er land may be sold in lots of 640 acres at the most, by auction at an 
et price of at least fifteen shillings per acre. The value of the improve- 
its to be made on the farm may be added to the price. 

Besides these rules, there are others of more special character regarding 
purchase of owners’ rights over roads, rivers, lakes and the sea. All 
intry roads, not answering a purpose of necessity, bounding or crossing 
ann, may be sold to the owner of the farm bounded or crossed by 
at a price fixed by the Land Board : so also the owner of a holding 
rchased conditionally may enclose and include in his farm the roads 
using it not answering the necessities of traffic. 

In every grant of land bounded on any side by water the right of owner- 
ip is reserved to the State up to 100 feet from high water mark ; yet the 
ate may consent to the owner of riparian land on payment of a certain 
in fixed by the Land Board adding to his farm the intermediate belt 
land. 

The owner of a holding bounded on any side by the sea, tidal 
iter or a lake, who desires to purchase the intervening belt between 
hr water and high water mark, may apply to the Lands Department, 
cept in the case of land on Port Jackson for which the Sydney Harbour 
nsf is the competent body. These belts, however, can not be conceded when 
Hr concession might hamper or prevent navigation. 

When a land holder by the erection of buildings on bis holding encroaches 
os a belt of land that does not belong to him, or, if in order to approach 
> farm he has to cross land that is not his property, or if there is no prac- 
able means of access to his farm, or when the area is not of sufficient extent 
to occupied in accordance with a conditional clause, he may apply to 
ttiase the land he requires for his necessities at a price fixed by the 
mi Board. 

In the following table, we give the area and price of holdings sold at 
dion or by private treaty, those sold with the obligation to carry out 
Movements on them and those sold under special contract. 
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Quantity and Price of Holdings Sold in Various Years. 



8*le*by Auction 

Sale with 
Obligation 


Total 


Treaty 

to Improve 
the Holdings 


Area 

Pries 


Acres 

■ 

Acres 

Acres 

i " 

igoi 

49.974 


445 

49.562 

116,562 

1902 

50,110 


1,022 

51.933 

H5.625 

1903 

40,810 


576 

41,209 

117,879 

1904 

53.556 


1,185 

54.764 

120,946 

1905 

22,390 


129 

22,525 

99246 

1906 

22,774 

36 

2,616 

25,426 

86,802 

1907 

25.327 

57 

mi 

26,515 

132,127 

1908 

13,995 

34 

712 

14,741 

94,928 

1909 

n.745 

48 

1,229 

13,022 

98,763 

1910 

7.980 

86 

1,109 

9,175 

91,374 


The holders of pastoral leases, in order to give a certain permanem 
to their leases, at first endeavoured to obtain absolute or conditional posses 
ion of the holdings occupied by them here and there in the State 
This caused great inconvenience, since the same concessionary, owniii 
lols of land at considerable distances from each other, found it difficiil 
to devote himself to his farm work. 

To obviate this inconvenience to which boththeState and the settle! 
were alive, it was provided that the land acquired might be exchanged fa 
land still belonging to the Crown. By this means, landowners may unite i 
one'farm, various small tracts scattered over a large area. 


Qnejof the most important provisions of the 1905 law was certain!; 
the determination of the hol ding s that could be selected for the constitutia 
of homesteads. Such holdings are truly suited to agricultural proposes aii 
since some of them have convenient means of access to the neighboitrin 
cities, they are specially suited, for persons whose business has to be conduct 
ed in those cities. Their value and area and the conditions of sale an 
published in the Gazette. The m axim um ^iea that may be granted fa 
the foundation of a homestead is 1,280 acres, but the applicants cannot fort 
the homesteads within these limits as they like ; their freedom 
selection is reduced to this or that lot as decided by the a dminis tration. 

Thefarmis granted in free possession, but the owner has to reside oni* 
the whole year round and to pay an amount as a perpetual charge;'^® 
he presents his application he must besides deposit an amount equal to 
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^ annual charge and a tenth part of the costs for surveying, and repay 
of all improvements made on the farm. 

In the case of a holding granted for the first time, the rent for the 
;jj years amounts to 1 % % °f the capital value of the land. The 
j of a homestead may acquire an additional piece of land, but its area 
; not exceed that which, under ordinary circumstances, may furnish 
met with the necessary means of subsistance. It is not indispensable 
the additional lot should be contiguous with the principal farm; but it 
: not be at such a distance as to interfere with its cultivation, 
phe conditions giving a right to the selection of homesteads are ident- 
fjth those established in the case of conditional sales. After the first 
fears the annual charge is 2 % % of the improved capital value of 
and. A new valuation of the homestead is made every fifteen years, 
only improvement that must be carried out within eighteen months from 
late of concession is the erection of a dwelling house of a value of £25. 
Ihe obligation on the part of the proprietor to reside permanently 
re holding he has bought is understood in the sense that he must really 
e there for seven months in the year. The same obligation is incum- 
on any successor of the assign in the case of transfer of the land, srlch 
ifer, however, not being possible within five years from the grant. 

By provision of the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1908 the possess- 
i a homestead may be converted into a conditional purchase or lease, 
larly, any one who has made a conditional purchase may convert 
olding into a homestead. 


Lease of Crown Lands. Having thus summarised the various conditions 
iwhich contracts of's ale are passed, let us brieflyshow on what conditions 
aw allows the occupation of crown lands. 

First of all, settlers desirous of hiring for pasturage the Crown Lands 
available and not reserved may obtain a lease for the term of one year. 
To this grant no condition of residence or improvement is attached 
the settler is not sure of enjoying the land occupied during the whole 
. as it may be alienated at any time under one of the above forms 
le. In any case the maximum area that can be conceded in this way 
}2o acres. 

There are, however, holdings granted on special conditional purchase 
1 by Ministerial provision. They are leased for a period of 40 years at 
Mfflal rate of 2 % % of the capital value. They may be granted 
male settler of 18 years of age or any female settler of 21 years, 
‘lying all the legal conditions. By this form of grant the lessee is 
$ to reside permanently on the farm for the period of 10 years 
ffling within 12 months from the date on which the grant is made. 
®y moment during the course of the lease, the lessee who has scrupulous- 
®aved all the conditions of his contract of lease may convert it into a 
litional purchase, by payment of annual instalments of 5 % of the 
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■nit* of the farm plus 2 j/ 2 % interest on the principal to be repaid. 5 
first instalment is due within twelve months from the date of appfi^ 
for the conversion. All the other conditions are those of the ^ 


of conditional purchase. 

Another form of occupation rs that of conditional lease, ihis coat,, 
may be made with holders of conditional purchases. The term „( g 
lease is 40 years., the area of the farm granted may be 1,280 acres ha 
Eastern and 2,560 in the Central Division. The rate of lease is find > 
the Land Board and must be paid in annual instalments and in adva» 
The conditions of the contract are the fencing of the land, or, instea 
the other improvements provided for in the case of residential conditio 

purchase. 

Another form of lease is that of scrub and land of inferior qna% 
in the case of these grants there is no limit of area; the term of tkl« 
is 48 years and the annual payments are settled by the Land Board. TU 
concessions are made with the object of destroying the scrub, so that tj 
lessee must particularly occupy himself with this and conform to all oth 
instructions he may receive from the Land Board. 

Other special contracts of lease are passed for industrial pmpw 
The conditions of these contracts and the annual rate of lease are find] 
each case, in accordance with the circumstances. The contract, whichj 
.for a term’ of 28 years, may at any time be converted into one of purchaj 
or lease coming under one of the heads above dealt with. j 

Besides these typical concessions there are contracts of lease whia 
take their name from the principal object of thecontract or from the nature! 
the soil, or the improvements the tenant must make on the farm least 
(Occupation Licenses, Pastoral Leases, Residential Leases, ImprovemntLm 
Snore Leases). But since neither in substance nor in form do these crate! 
difier considerably from the others, we consider ^superfluous to delay* 
the matter. It would be more to the point to reproduce a table shosiq 
the areas granted up to June 30th., 1911, in accordance wrth the vart 
kinds of contract, as well as the amount of the annual revenue theyyieM 
to the State. 
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the farms leased in accordance with the various classes of contract , 
together with the Annual Revenue obtained from them. 


Ckas cf Jam a 

Number 

of Cooceaaians 

Ares 

Amratl 

Revenue 

a Leases . . . . 

300 

Acre* 

40,811,032 

£ 

52.918 

lead Leases , ....... . . 

1,108 

10,198,030 

22.345 

orient Lea** 8 • » 

ll6 

1,950.275 

1.078 

Ceases 

3 

17431 

9 

• Incases 

4 

209,950 

48 

ient Leases 

8 

4O.O5O 

130 

don Incenses 

Il6 

9,162,347 

2,840 

ineota . 

932 

11,938,111 

9,984 

Total . . . 



89 . 35 * 


i reader will doubtless remember that we said in our first chapter 
re was a Mines Department in each of the States of Australia. These 
rents arrange for concessions in mining areas. The concessions they 
lay be for the exploitation of a mine , the execution of subsidiary 
ir the extraction of metallic deposits from the bed of water courses, 
perations are beyond the scope of the present study. 


* 

* * 

nose in the Intensity of the Settlement Movement. To conclude, we 
our reader that by law of 1910, it is provided : that the estimation 
alue of the land, in accordance with which the dues levied on land 
ed and the rate of lease of Crown Lands is fixed, must be renewed 
[5 years, and that by the Closer Settlements Acts, of which we 
1 the second section of the first chapter, the State may repurchase or 
the farms sold or leased to private persons and after subdividing 
ito farms of reasonable proportions, may sell or lease them again 
ued period of years, at a new rate of 3 % of the capital value of 

® was provided for first Jby the Closer Settlement Act of 1901, but 
. was not immediately put into force it remained a dead letter for 
It was put into force by the Closer Settlement Act of 1904, 
afterwards with advantage by that of 1907, which, as we 
established the authorities to give it effect. Finally, the 
foment Promotion Act of 1910 definitely systematised the matter 
e mew impulse to the work of settlement. 
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The following table shows the area and value of the, land tepurd^ 
and of that added to the Crown Lands between tgofi attdign. 


Area and Value of Repurchased Farms or Lands otherwise 
Added t* tire Crown Lands. 


Yen* 

ln> 


Value 

===== 

Kepnrthaaed 

I,** 

Added 

Total 

, 

Twruf 

Reperchaaed 

Land 

Added 

Totji 


Acres 

Affea 

Acre* 

. s. . 

. £ 

i 

1906 .... 

33,323 

13,166 

66,689 

137,795 

24,589 

rfejj, 

igaj .... 

143.403 

3*712 

168,115 

438.490 

37473 

475.«8 

i<»8 .... 

*43403 

25.7*9 

i68,m 

438.3*2 

37492 

475.514 

1909, .... 

3 M.M 9 

28064 

349.273 

1,246,508 

,42.878 

* 4 % 3 ll 

rgio . . . r 

4 <>r. 7*3 

83,045 

544 . 7 ® 

1,624,858 

*47.977 

Wii 

IQII . . . . 

591.830 




148,749 

* 445 , M 


The farms thus repurchased or added to the Crown Land have fa 
subdivided and sold in lots as follows. 


New Distribution of Laud Purchased or Added to the Crown Lands. 


Yaw* 

Holdings 

Number 

Area 

Value 

; 1906-1907 . . . 

320 

15 + 93 * 

470.787 

1907-1908 . . . 

326 

157.649 

475 - 5 M 

1908-1909 . . . 

683 

3 * 2*75 

: 1,192,283 

' 1909 I9IO . . . 

94 * 

47*.639 

*,73148" 

I9IO-I9H . . . 

*. 3*6 

604,319 

2 , 420,035 


Prom all we have said, it is evident tk^t the law-has assiduously"® 
ied itself with facilitating the land settlement of New- South Wate. 
the statistical data we have given, show us that the work e£ lasd settle* 
does net proceed as, rapidly as might he desired. Weshoiid exceed tie « 
of the present article, were we to. seek for- the causes of tins 
And w« should prefer to conclude, with, a brief mention, of some 
of the productiveness of the wif uf New South- Wales, 
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As a rule, in hardly any of the Australian States, do the older agri- 
, systems give good results. This is due to the fact that the climate 
them little assistance. Rains are rare and not abundant, and it is 
5 by the application of modem methods that any large profit may 
htained from the soil. In recent years , farmers have indeed commenced 
' , t scientific methods of cultivation, but the little capital at their 
sal prevents rapid progress. It is calculated that, between 1904 and 
resent day, little more than three million acres have been cultivated 
^ wheat, and this in spite of the improvements introduced in the methods 
ultivation. The reason is that sufficient account has not been taken of 
necessity of a certain degree of humidity for the soil. Since the atmosphere 
s not supply enough, recourse must be had to artificial systems (dry jarm- 
, p or an this it cannot be said that the production of the farms of New 
,th Wales must remain stationary. There are large areas capable of 
during excellent wheat, and there is also what is called the Grain Belt. 
ly a great development will have to be given to the work of settle- 
nt and the multiplication of the means of communication. 

If the land can be well organised, a brilliant future is perhaps reserved 
the state of New South Wales, since the settlers are well prepared to 
jpt modem scientific methods of cultivation. 


ALFREDO RUGGERI, gerente response bile. 






